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^  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  his  fate.  Tf  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
nrecipice  of  telling  unbiassed  truths  let  him  proclaim  war  with  manklnd^neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes 
great  men,  they  faU  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law ;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on /eorfess.—DE  Foe. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 

- 0 - 

the  PONTEFRACT  ELECTION. 

The  first  week  of  the  recess  has  been  very  well 
enlivened  by  the  circumstances  incident  to  Mr  Childers’s 
re-election  as  member  for  Pontefract,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  return  to  the  Cabinet.  The  main  cause  of  the 
nnusual  interest  taken  by  the  public  in  this  aflfair  was, 
of  course,  the  fact  that  this  was  the  first  experiment  into 
the  working  of  the  Ballot  Act  as  it  affects  Parliamentary 
elections ;  but  there  has  been  plenty  to  talk  about  on  the 
personal  bearing  of  Mr  Childers  and  his  rival,  and  the 
pretty  little  scandal  connected  therewith ;  and  the 
contest  has  also  been  eagerly  watched  by  those  critics  who 
think  that  every  election  in  which  a  Cabinet  Minister  is  a 
candidate  furnishes  an  opportunity  for  testing  the 
popularity  of  the  Government  of  which  he  is  a  member. 
In  the  last  respect  the  Pontefract  election  is  not  of 
much  value.  The  sleepy  Yorkshire  town  can  in  no 
sense  be  regarded  as  representing  the  political  feeling  of 
the  nation,  and  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  questions 
of  general  policy  were  hardly  entertained  by  more  than 
a  tithe  of  its  voters,  and  did  not  dictate  anything  like  a 
tithe  of  the  votes  that  were  given  on  Thursday.  If 
Mr  Childers  had  a  majority  it  was  mainly  because  he 
was  personally  less  unpopular  and  less  unworthy  than 
Lord  Pollington.  If  he  polled  barely  a  third  of  the 
votes  on  the  register,  it  was  mainly  because  he  is  per¬ 
sonally  not  much  in  favour  with  his  constituents  or  any 
one  else.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  comparative 
fewness  of  the  votes  recorded  at  this  contest  was  due 
partly  to  the  novelty  of  the  mode  of  election,  which 
would  puzzle  many  voters,  and  partly  to  the  general 
expectation  of  a  speedy  dissolution  of  Parliament  and 
the  likelihood  of  another  election. 

It  is  well  for  public  decency,  however,  that  Mr  Childers 
has  been  elected  instead  of  Lord  Pollington.  A  young 
gentleman  who,  four  years  ago,  was  so  eager  for  politi¬ 
cal  life  that,  when  his  father  wished  him,  “  as  a  personal 
favour,”  never  to  vote  with  Mr  Disraeli,  he  was  willing 
to  pocket  his  Conservative  opinions,  and  go  into  Par¬ 
liament,  if  only  Mr  Childers  had  been  willing  to  help  him 
into  it,  as  a  supporter  of  Mr  Gladstone’s  Government, 
does  not  show  much  political  integrity  ;  and  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  affairs  is  not  mended  by  the  revelation  of  Lord 
Pollington’s  anxiety,  if  he  could  not  at  once  enter  Par¬ 
liament  as  a  pseudo-Liberal — “  a  moderate  Liberal  ”  is 
his  phrase — at  any  rate  to  lose  no  time  in  cultivating  the 
i^iidship  of  the  Liberal  whip,  and  to  put  in  a  claim  for 
®ny  appointment  that  might  be  at  the  disposal  of  the 
iberal  Government.  Of  course  place-hunting  is  a  trade  so 
arlejialiKed  by  custom  that  no  one  can  be  greatly  blamed 
or  following  it,  and  there  are  even  plenty  of  precedents 
ofthistrade  as  a  valid  reason  for  a  change 
^  he  political  professions  of  the  place-hunter,  especially 
^pirant  is  hardly  out  of  his  teens,  and  has 
0  studied  political  questions.”  But  if  such  things 
re  justifiable  after  a  fashion,  there  is  no  justification  for 
owjng  them  to  be  known ;  and  Lord  Pollington  has 
tj^  his  political  prospects  by  the  disclosures 

hflH  ^fiilders  felt  himself  called  upon  to  make,  and 
good  excuse  for  making.  We  only  wish  that  like 


disclosures  could  always  be  made  where  there  are  like 
things  to  be  disclosed  ;  and  if  we  may  tender  advice  to 
the  wire-pullers  of  the  Carlton  Club,  wo  would  recom¬ 
mend  them  in  future  to  look  closely  into  the  antecedents 
of  the  candidates  whom  they  select  for  the  championship 
of  Tory  opinions.  It  is  not  long  since  a  worse  blunder 
than  this  of  Pontefract  was  perpetrated  at  Aberdeen ; 
and  many  such  cases  will  bring  general  discredit  upon 
the  candidate-makers  of  the  Carlton  Club.  They  also 
might  judiciously  add  to  their  examination  as  to  charac¬ 
ter  some  enquiry  into  intellectual  capacity.  The  young 
gentleman  who  was  inspired  to  come  all  the  way  from 
Nancy  because  he  saw  in  a  four-leaved  shamrock  an 
omen  of  success,  would,  had  he  obtained  a  seat  in  Par¬ 
liament,  have  earned  a  place  next  to  the  present  worthy 
representative  of  East  Surrey. 

It  is  a  pity  that  there  was  not  a  better  contest  at  Pon¬ 
tefract,  and  it  is  also  a  pity  that  the  first  contest  did  not 
arise  on  a  better  battle-ground  than  Pontefract,  for  the 
practical  inauguration  of  the  Ballot.  Other  trials  must 
take  place  before  the  system  can  be  said  to  be  in  tho¬ 
rough  working  order,  or  before  all  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  the  new  law  can  be  seen  by  the  light  of 
experience.  Yet,  as  far  as  it  goes,  the  Pontrefract  ex¬ 
periment  is  very  satisfactory.  Mr  Childers  said  on 
Thursday  night  that  among  those  of  his  constituents 
who  had  spoken  with  him  on  the  subject  there  was  no 
difference  of  opinion,  that  even  old  anti-Ballot  men  ” 
confessed  that  **  it  is  a  most  triumphant  success,  and 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt  about  it.”  As  an  illustration 
I  of  the  Ballot,  this  Pontefract  election  deserves  more 
careful  study  than  we  have  data  for,  and  it  is  possible 
that,  in  the  tumult  of  satisfaction  that  has  greeted  it, 
some  unwelcome  incidents  may  have  been  as  yet  over¬ 
looked.  But  about  the  advantages  of  the  thing  as  a  whole 
there  can  hardly  be  a  question.  Nearly  all  the  offensive 
external  accessories  of  an  election  appear  to  have  been 
here  got  rid  of.  Th  ere  was,  at  any  rate  in  public,  no  treat¬ 
ing  or  other  coarse  bribery.  Residents  in  the  town 
could  hardly  believe  that  it  was  “  election  day  and  if 
by  reason  of  this,  the  voters  who  can  only  exercise  their 
great  political  duty  when  they  are  drunk  were  kept 
away  from  the  polling-booths,  it  is  not  a  circumstance 
to  be  regretted.  Those  who  did  go  to  vote  seem  to 
have  done  it,  under  the  new  conditions  imposed  upon 
them,  very  intelligently,  and  it  would  appear  that  the 
officios  concerned  acted  with  great  propriety.  Those 
critics  who  declared  the  ballot  machinery  to  be  so  com¬ 
plicated  as  to  be  unworkable  are  already  nearly  answered. 
Special  difi&culties  may  arise  in  county  elections,  where 
the  voters  and  the  voting  places  are  wide  apart ;  and 
others,  of  an  opposite  nature,  in  great  boroughs,  in  which 
there  will  be  unwieldy  crowds  and  centres  crowding 
upon  one  another ;  but  there  is  fair  promise  that  these 
will  be  overcome,  and  the  experiences  of  each  fresh 
ballot  election  will  facilitate  those  that  come  after  it. 
The  only  suggestion  of  ground  for  alarm  that  comes 
from  the  Pontefract  experiment  has  to  do  with  the 
chances  of  bribery  under  the  provisions  for  “  illiterate 
voters.”  But  on  this  point  an  opinion  can  be  better 
formed  when  we  have  more  accurate  accounts  of  the 
details  than  have  yet  been  published. 
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RAILWAY  AMALGAMATION. 

The  announcement  that  the  railway  companies  pro¬ 
pose  to  raise  their  fares  is,  perhaps,  only  what  yve 
might  have  expected,  considering  the  recent  increase  in 
the  cost  of  both  labour  and  material ;  but  it  should 
help  to  excite  interest  in  the  report  that  was  issued  last 
week  by  the  Parliamentary  Committee  on  the  question 
of  railway  amalgamation,  and  to  encourage  a  more 
vigorous  handling  of  the  subject  than  that  Committee 
has  ventured  upon.  The  report  is  grievously  dis¬ 
appointing  to  all  who  wish  for  reform  in  railway  manage¬ 
ment,  and  who  had  not  made  up  their  minds  to  look  for 
nothing  satisfactory  from  a  body  in  which  class  interests 
w'ere  overwhelmingly  represented.  The  Committee, 
though  it  is  of  opinion  that  “  past  amalgamations  have  not 
brought  with  them  the  evils  which  have  been  anticipated,” 
is  dimly  conscious  that  “  the  most  urgent  question  now 
pressing  for  solution  is  whether,  under  the  present  state  of 
things,  the  interest  of  the  public  is  adequately  provided 
for  and  protected,”  and  that  “  the  self-interest  of  the 
companies  alone  will  not  effect  the  object,  since  their 
interest  is  only  to  a  limited  extent  the  interest  of  the 
public.”  The  Committee  is  even  bold  enough  to 
admit  that  “  it  becomes,  therefore,  necessary  to  con¬ 
sider  what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  statutory 
obligation.”  But  its  proposals,  “  in  the  way  of  statutory 
obligation,”  are  very  mild  indeed.  Its  twenty-five 
recommendations  may  be  condensed  into  three:  first, 
that  a  permanent  Railway  and  Canal  Commission, 
including  an  eminent  lawyer,  a  person  “thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  details  and  practice  of  railway 
management,”  and  at  least  one  other  member,  shall  be 
appointed,  with  power  to  decide  in  disputes  between 
rival  companies  and  other  corporate  bodies,  with  partial 
authority  over  the  assessment  of  rates  and  fares,  and 
with  certain  other  very  limited  functions ;  secondly, 
that  railway  companies  shall  be  carefully  prevented 
from  buying  up  canals  or  having  control  over  rivers 
or  public  harbours,  and  thus  averting  the  competition 
of  inland  or  coast-line  navigation  ;  and,  thirdly,  that 
further  concessions  shall  be  made  to  the  War  Office  and 
the  Post  Office,  so  as  to  cheapen  and  facilitate  the 
transmission  of  soldiers  and  letters.  The  third  point 
is  a  matter  of  detail  and,  though  important  in  its  way, 
seems  to  have  been  mainly  introduced  in  order  to  blind 
the  public  as  to  the  absence  of  more  important  con¬ 
cessions.  The  second  is  excellent  as  far  as  it  goes,  but 
the  very  necessity  for  its  introduction  convicts  the 
Committtee  of  inconsistency  in  not  seriously  attempting 
to  check  the  greed  or  correct  the  folly  of  those  railway 
companies  which,  having  no  canals,  rivers,  or  coasting- 
vessels  to  compete  with,  possess  an  almost  complete 
monopoly  of  traffic.  The  first  contains  the  germ  of  a 
good  suggestion,  or  rather  is  a  feeble  step  towards 
the  adoption  of  a  policy  that,  in  some  shape  or  other, 
is  absolutely  necessary  if  our  railways  are  to  be  placed 
under  proper  control;  but  the  Railway  and  Canal 
Commission,  as  it  is  vaguely  sketched  in  the  Com¬ 
mittee's  report,  would  bo  quite  likely  to  prove  a 
hindrance  instead  of  a  help  towards  any  efficient  reform. 

Yet  an  efficient  reform  is  becoming  every  day  more  im¬ 
perative.  Railway  amalgamation,  in  so  far  as  it  would 
reduce  the  expenses  of  management,  and  the  yet  greater 
expenses  of  rival  action,  is  very  desirable,  and  its  desir¬ 
ability  is  now  so  apparent  to  the  companies  themselves, 
that  they  will  do  their  utmost  before  long  to  complete  the 
scheme  of  union  that  has  already  in  several  instances 
been  begun  and  greatly  developed.  Every  advance  in 
the  way  of  amalgamation,  however,  is  an  advance  to¬ 
wards  establishing  a  huge  monopoly,  which,  if  left  to  it¬ 
self,  would  put  all  the  important  travelling  and  transport 
appliances  in  the  country  at  the  mercy  of  a  huge  body  of  capi¬ 
talists  and  speculators,  whose  sole  efforts  would  be  to  draw 
from  it  as  much  profit  to  themselves  as  possible.  What¬ 
ever  happens,  this  must  not  be  allowed.  Yet,  unless  wise 
and  prompt  action  against  it  is  adopted,  it  will  be  brought 
about,  in  one  way  or  another.  The  railway  companies 
cannot  formally  amalgamate  without  the  sanction  of 
Parliament  and  reconstruction  of  their  charters,  and 


this  gives  the  public  some  power  in  amending  thp* 
future  proceedings ;  but  the  power,  unless  strengthen  J 
by  new  action  on  thfe  part  of  the  State,  is  not  so  great 
as  it  seems.  Separate  companies,  as  experience  provM 
while  ostensibly  independent  and  while  maintainin’ 
nearly  all  the  costly  machinery  incident  to  separate 
government,  can,  without  new  charters,  combine  for  all 
practical  purposes.  Over  and  over  again  we  have  seen 
rival  companies  so  far  curbing  their  animosities  as  to 
agree  that  they  will  make  the  same  charges  for  convey¬ 
ance  of  goods  and  passengers  between  the  same  starting" 
points  and  places  of  destination,  and  thus  securing  a 
monopoly  that  is  none  the  less  complete,  while  it  is  more 
oppressive  to  the  public,  because  there  is  needless  ex¬ 
pense  in  the  working  of  it.  It  will  not,  therefore,  be  enough 
for  Parliament  to  refuse  the  new  charters  that  are  or  may 
be  asked  for  by  the  companies  desirous  of  permanently 
and  formally  amalgamating.  It  is  necessary  that  some¬ 
thing  should  be  done  to  prevent,  or  at  any  rate  to  con¬ 
trol,  the  temporary  and  informal  amalgamation  that  can 
be  effected  without  leave  of  Parliament.  The  time  has 
come  when  the  public  must  not  be  satisfied  with  stand¬ 
ing  as  far  as  it  can  on  the  defensive,  but  must  enter  on 
an  aggresf-ivi'.-war  against  the  great  railway  interest, 
which  is  already  too  powerful  to  be  safely  trusted  with 
uncontrolled  management  of  the  machinery  that  was 
sanctioned  and  encouraged  in  order  that  the  public 
might  be  benefitted  by  it. 

It  is  now  clear  that  the  railways  must  be  controllad,  if 
not  managed,  by  the  State.  Actual  management  may 
be  inexpedient ;  at  any  rate,  the  time  is  not  yet  ripe  for 
it.  It  would  hardly  be  wise  or  possible  for  the  State, 
just  yet,  to  buy  up  the  railways ;  much  less  do  we  thiuk 
it  desirable  that  it  should  at  once  attempt  to  work  them, 
even  if,  at  some  future  time,  this  should  be  done.  The 
successful  administration  of  both  the  postal  and  the 
telegraph  monopolies  by  the  State  certainly  furnishes 
some  ground  for  thinking  that  the  railway  monopoly 
might  also  be  worked  successfully  as  a  department  of 
the  Government ;  but  that  would  be  too  vast  an  under¬ 
taking  to  enter  upon  without  careful  deliberation,  and 
there  is  no  need  to  enter  upon  it  at  once.  Whatever 
may  ultimately  come  about,  it  would  be  wiser  to  attempt 
a  less  extensive  change  at  first.  That  change,  as  we 
have  said,  is  vaguely,  but  very  inadequately,  hinted  at 
in  the  Parliamentary  Committee's  report-.  Instead  of 
the  Committee's  proposed  Railway  and  Canal  Commis¬ 
sion,  let  us  have  a  really  competent^  body,  either 
as  a  separate  branch  of  the  administrative  machinery 
or  as  a  well-developed  limb  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
authorised  to  exercise  a  searching  control  over  all  rail¬ 
ways  and  other  carrying  agencies.  Such  a  body  could 
settle  every  question  concerning  new  lines  and 
sions  of  existing  lines  very  much  better  and  more  cheap  y 
than  the  existing  organisation  of  Private-Bill-procunng, 
out  of  which  whole  tribes  of  lawyers  and  engineers 
make  a  living,  and  which  is  ultimately  dependent  upon 
the  interests  and  inclinations  of  the  railway  pr^rietors, 
who  are  far  too  powerfully  represented  in  the  House  o 
Commons.  It  could  also  compel  the  companies  so  o 
adjust  their  rates  of  carriage  as  to  give  the  u  mos 
possible  advantage  to  the  public  that  would  c® 
sistent  with  a  fair  remuneration  to  the  capitalis  s. 
believe  it  would  be  found  that  a  great  reduction  in 
way  charges  would  be  found  to  bring  a  great  mcr 
of  profit  to  the  railways,  as  the  lowering  of  ^  *  . 
telegrams  has  already  brought  to  the  Te 
Department;  and  a  skilful  Government 
freed  from  the  selfish  motives  of  railway  » 

and  from  the  shortsightedness  that  genera  y  b 
with  selfishness,  even  in  shrewd 
surely,  working  step  by  step,  reduce  v  ^ 

till  they  secured  a  fair  profit  to  the  fbareho  e  » 
not  more  than  a  fair  profit.  The  doing  of  t  a  ,  ^ 
be  in  itself  a  great  gain  to  the  public,  and  i 
serve  as  an  apprenticeship  for  a  staff  of  ®  j^^fol 
might  afterwards  be  employed  in  more  extensive  j 
of  the  railway  system.  If  the  railway  companies  P 
themselves  too  obstinate  and  selfish  to  su 
authority  of  the  State,  it  would  be  necessary 
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nme  means  of  getting  nd  of  them.  But  we  might 
f  Iv”  reckon  on  their  submission,  if  the  public  were 
^^e^nest  and  the  Government  served  the  public 
ly.  Only  it  is  of  primary  importance  that  the 
P  ijic  should  be  in  earnest,  and  the  extent  of  its  eamest- 
P^g  can  be  partly  measured  by  its  reception  of  the 
Parliamentary  Committee’s  report.  If  it  is  satisfied 
therewith,  it  deserves  to  be  fleeced. 

the  revolutionary  movements  in  . 

PORTUGAL. 

It  is  not  often  that  Portugal  comes  to  the  front  in 
matters  of  any  kind.  The  days  are  long  past  since  the 
busitanian  sailors,  under  Vasco  de  Gama,  rounded  the 
Cape  of  Storms,  and  disputed  with  the  conquering 
Spaniard  the  profits  of  a  now  world.  Still  more 
even  than  the  Spaniards  the  Portuguese  have  dis¬ 
appeared  from  the  international  politics  which  en- 
nome  or  debase — there  is  considerable  doubt  as  to 
the  precise  effect — the  States  of  the  European  continent. 
Since  the  termination  of  the  struggle  between  Donna 
Maria  da  Gloria  and  Don  Miguel,  which  desolated 
Portugal  under  similar  pretexts  with  the  simultaneous 
war  between  the  Isabellinos  and  Carlists  in  Spain, 
Portugal  has  not  even,  or  scarcely,  enjoyed  the  un¬ 
pleasant  luxury  of  domestic  troubles.  It  appears  as  if  this 
happy  state  of  affairs  were  now  in  some  dan^r  of  termina¬ 
tion  or  interruption.  Ever  since  the  beginning  of  the 
month  the  telegraphic  agency  has  been  transmitting 
thin  driblets  of  news  relating  to  a  conspiracy  which 
was  vaguely,  if  not  inconsistently,  described  to  have  been 
completely  eradicated  and  to  still  require  the  suspension 
of  the  constitutional  guarantees.  Equally  conflicting 
were  the  accounts  as  to  the  objects  of  this  strange  ap¬ 
parition  in  the  field  of  Portuguese  politics.  It  was  at  once 
a  revival  of  Miguelist  intrigues,  that  is  to  say,  of  Portu¬ 
guese  Carlism,  and  of  the  scheme  for  the  foundation  of  an 
Iberian  Republic,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  darling  dream  of 
the  most  advanced  Democrats  of  the  Peninsula.  Some 
rumours  laid  the  blame  on  the  Ultramontanes,  and  some 
on  the  International  Association. 

It  is  now  sufficiently  known  that  the  version  which 
attributed  the  recent  revolutionary  movement  to  the 
party  which  aims  at  the  union  of  Portugal  and  Spain 
by  means  of  republican  and  federal  institutions  was 
in  conformity  with  the  facta  that  have  transpired  up  to 
the  present  time.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that,  as  in  some 
other  countries,  the  extreme  Legitimists  may  have  hoped 
or  endeavoured  to  obtain  an  advantage  for  themselves 
from  the  confusion  to  be  expected  from  a  violent  change 
of  government.  It  does  not  seem,  however,  that 
there  was  any  substantial  truth  in  the  stories  of  Miguelist 
intrigue.  On  the  other  hand,  the  activity  of  the  Fede¬ 
ralist  Republicans  has  been  for  some  time  suspected, 
and  later  revelations  appear  to  leave  no  doubt  of  their 
participation.  Some  soldiers  who  had  been  tampered 
with  by  the  agents  of  the  conspirators  are  stated  to 
have  been  the  first  to  convey  explicit  information  of  the 
plots  in  progress  to  the  ears  of  their  superior  officers. 
The  Government,  being  thus  placed  upon  a  track  which 
promised  to  lead  to  some  certain  results,  lost  no  time  in 
preparing  a  regular  network  of  espionage.  The  barracks 
Were  watched  by  trusty  eavesdroppers.  The  Post  Office 
Was  the  head-quarters  of  a  detective  system,  which 
applied  to  the  letters  of  the  suspected  persons  the  same 
proc^ses  of  curious  investigation  from  which  the  corre- 
jpondence  of  Mazzini  suffered  once  upon  a  time  at  the 
anas  of  the  English  Government.  It  was  quickly  dis- 
b  ^^at  no  small  number  of  recruits  had  been  made 
y  e  conspirators  in  the  ranks  of  the  army,  and  espe- 
^  y  class  of  non-commissioned  officers.  The 

ec  ion  of  the  sergeants  has  usually  been  the  primary 
of  defection  of  the  army  in  the  military  revolts 

thft  perhaps,  not  out  of  keeping  with 

in  Portugal  that  it  should  reflect 

®on  Gie  procedure  of  the  neighbouring 

be  n  f  •  lion-commissioned  officer  may,  indeed, 

tiorw^f  '^*‘^fionally  assumed  to  offer  considerable  tempta- 
mductive  agencies.  He  is  a  natural  leader  of 


the  rank  and  file,  who  stand  at  too  groat  a  distance  from 
the  commissioned  class  tor  be  as  immediately  dependent 
upon  them  as  upon  the  sergeants.  He  is,  at  the  same 
time,  more  exposed  to  the  influence  of  ambitious  motives 
than  the  mere  private.  Being  already  somewhat  ad  vanced,. 
he  desires  further  advancement,  and  often  welo^mos  with 
avidity  the  promises  of  epanlots  and  promotion  which 
are  made  in  moments  of  crisis  by  the  tempters  of  his 
fidelity.  The  Portuguese  Govemment  ha.Htenod  to  seize 
all  the  members  of  this  redoubtable  order  who  were  in 
any  manner  implicated  in  the  sedition.  A  multitude  of 
sergeants  were  placed  in  close  confinement.  The  most 
snspected  regiments  were  quietly  removed  fr.im  the 
strongholds  of  importance.  The  police  of  Lisbon  and 
the  guard  of  the  Royal  Palace  were  largely  strengthenetl. 
A  thorough  perquisition  was  made  in  all  dubious 
quarters,  and  though  King  Louis  announced  to  his 
familiars  his  readiness  to  perish  in  defence  of  the 
“  Crown  and  Constitution,”  it  was  understood  that,  for 
the  present  at  least,  the  danger  had  blown  over. 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  a  grandee  of  Portu¬ 
gal,  the  Marquis  d’Agenjo,  figures  as  the  chief,  or 
chief  instrument,  of  the  “introducers  of  novelties,”  as 
the  euphemistic  politeness  of  some  of  the  Lisbon  journals 
names  the  conspirators,  it  being  apparently  sufficient  to 
be  an  innovator  in  order  to  be  execrable.  The  Marquis 
d'Agenja  was  but  recently  the  representative  of  Portugal 
at  the  Court  of  Belgium,  but  beiug  dismissed  for  some 
reason  or  other,  is  stated  to  have  taken  his  disgrace  so 
deeply  to  heart  as  to  be  ready  for  the  most  violent  mei- 
sures  in  satisfaction  of  his  vengeance.  The  name  of  the 
venerable  Dnkc  de  Saldanha,  ambassador  of  Portugal  to 
the  Court  of  Great  Britain,  has  also  been  mentioned  as 
contemplated  in  the  future  projects,  though  not  definitely 
implicated  in  the  actual  schemes  of  the  conspirators. 
Old  Saldanha,  in  spite  of  his  eighty-two  years,  is  well 
understood  to  be  as  full  of  energy  as  ever,  and,  while  he 
wields  an'immense  influence  among  the  people  and  in 
the  army,  to  be  no  friend  to  the  established  government. 
Whether  he  is  prepared  to  play  the  part  of  a  Portuguese 
Prim,  is,  however,  very  doubtful.  Another  personage 
who  has  been  quoted  in  the  course  of  the  mutual  recri¬ 
minations  is  Don  Fernandez  de  los  Rios,  ambassador  of 
Spain  at  the  Court  of  Lisboa.  He  has  been  roundly  ac¬ 
cused  of  playing  the  part  of  intermediary  between  the 
Republicans  of  Spain  and  the  Republicans  of  Portugal, 
and  has  as  roundly  repudiated  the  charge.  For  the  pre¬ 
sent  it  would  be  rash  to  believe  or  disbelieve.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  probable  that  there  are  more  Federal  Republicans 
in  Spain  than  in  Portugal.  In  fact,  it  may  be  now  as¬ 
serted  with  certainty,  what  was  three  months  ago  only 
a  matter  of  conjecture,  that  Spain  is  on  the  high  road 
to  a  Republican  form  of  government.  It  is  less  likely 
that  Portugal  will  respond  to  the  democratic  sentiment 
Public  life  has  long  been  semi-dead  in  Lusitania.  At 
the  same  time  the  passage  to  extremes  is  often  an  easy 
transition.  There  is  one  great  difficulty,  nevertheless,  in 
the  way  of  the  realisation  of  an  Ibt^rian  Republic,  even 
after  the  establishment  of  the  Spanish  Republic.  The 
lesser  State  will  fear  the  preponderance  of  the  groater,^ 
and  will  dread  that  federation  may  end  in  incorporation. 
The  “Iberian  Republicans”  must  satisfy  Portuguese 
patriots  upon  this  point,  if  the  “  Iberian  Republic  ”  is 
to  have  a  real  chance  of  success  in  Portugal. 

THE  EAST  AFRICAN  SLAVE  TRADE. 

Dr  Livingstone  will  be  content.  When  he  returns  to 
the  coast  he  will  learn  that  his  heroic  endurance  of  toil, 
peril,  and  privation  has  not  been  in  vain.  The  slave 
trade,  attacked  in  its  last  stronghold,  has  been  doomed, 
and  owing  to  his  exposure.  The  natives  of  the  eastern 
portion  of  Africa,  as  described  by  Dr  Livingstone,  are 
a  far  superior  race  to  the  negroes  with  whom  we  liave 
hitherto  been  acquainted.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  the 
New  York  Herald^  he  tells  ns  that  lie  was  once  present 
at  a  meeting  of  the  head  men  of  the  great  chief  losama, 
assembled  for  the  purpose  of  making  fieace  with  a  band 
of  Arabs  who  had  burnt  their  principal  town,  and  ho 
says  of  them,  “  I  am  certain  one  could  not  see  more 
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finely-formed  intellectual  heads  in  any  assembly  in 
London  or  Paris,  and  the  faces  and  forms  corresponded 
with  the  finely-shaped  heads."  Of  the  women  also  he 
speaks  in  the  same  admiring  terms.  They  are  not 
black,  but  of  a  light  warm  brown  colour.  Many  of 
them  are  very  pretty,  and  Cuzembe’s  queen  would  be 
esteemed  a  real  beauty  either  in  London,  Paris,  or  New 
York."  The  true  negro  of  the  eastern  inland,  in  short, 
ho  thinks  more  nearly  related  to  the  earliest  of  civilised 
peoples,  the  Egyptians,  than  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
western  coast,  whose  low,  retreating  forebeads,  pro¬ 
gnathous  jaws,  and  lark  heels  he  considers  'marks  of 
degeneracy  induced  by  generations  of  slavery  and  the 
depressing  agencies  of  a  most  unhealthy  climate.  In 
disposititm  the  East  Africans  are  peaceful,  as  well  as 
kind  and  hospitable  to  strangers ;  and,  cultivating  their 
fields  under  the  rule  of  hereditary  chiefs,  they  enjoy  a 
large  share  of  rude  happiness.  Tlius  it  would  appear  that 
the  man-hunts  and  human  sacrifices  of  Dahomey  are  not 
of  indigenous  growth,  but  are  the  direct  products  of  the 
slavingexpeditions  of  which,  since  the  earliest  ages,  Africa 
has  been  made  the  victim  by  the  rest  of  the  world. 
And  it  is  to  save  her  from  their  horrors,  and  from  the 
brutalising  influence  they  exert,  that  Dr  Livingstone 
invites  us. 

The  term  trade  is  totally  misapplied  when  used  to 
designate  the  practices  which  the  great  explorer  describes. 
In  real  truth  this  so-called  slave  trade  is  an  organised 
system  of  murder  and  forcible  seizure  of  free  men, 
women,  and  children.  As  an  illustration.  Dr  Livingstone 
tells  Lord  Granville  that  some  Arabs,  who  had  gone  up 
the  country  from  Zanzibar  in  search  of  ivory,  advanced 
twenty-five  copper  bracelets  to  the  head  men  of  a  certain 
village,  to  be  paid  for  in  ivory  on  their  return  journey. 
They  well  knew  the  people  of  the  village  had  no  ivory, 
and  distributed  the  bracelets  simply  to  serve  as  a  pre¬ 
text  for  attacking  them  when  the  stipulated  payment 
should  not  be  forthcoming.  The  pretext  sert^ed  its  pur¬ 
pose.  For  these  miserable  bracelets,  worth  altogether 
about  five  shillings,  a  number  of  villages  were  burnt, 
many  men  slain,  and  150  persons  carried  oflT  to  be 
sold  into  slavery.  The  worst  offenders  in  these  atrocious 
crimes  appear  to  be  Banians,  our  own  fellow-subjects 
from  Bombay  and  Catch.  These  men  make  use  of  the 
protection  afforded  by  our  Government  to  all  its  subjects 
to  overawe  the  native  Africans,  and  the  example  of  Abys¬ 
sinia  is  before  the  eyes  of  all  whom  it  may  concern  to 
warn  them  from  ill-advised  interference.  Besides  this, 
the  Saltan  of  Zanzibar  is  unwilling  to  trust  his  own 
subjects  with  the  collection  of  his  revenue,  and  not  with¬ 
out  cause  it  would  appear ;  ho  has,  therefore,  to  fall 
back  upon  Banians  for  that  service  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of 
coarse,  the  Banian  officials  are  in  collusion  with  the 
Banian  merchants.  Thus  it  happens  that  at  present  the 
Banians  are  the  chief  stay  of  the  East  African  slave 
traffic.  Not  indeed  ostensibly.  Their  creed  forbids 
them  to  hurt  even  a  fly,  and  of  course  it  would  not  do  to 
be  known  on  their  return  to  India  as  having  the  blood  of 
myriads  of  unoffending  Africans  on  their  hands.  They 
only  therefore  advance  to  the  Arabs  the  guns,  powder, 
and  provisions  needed  for  their  expeditions;  but  they 
take  care  that  they  shall  themselves  reap  the  profit  of 
the  transaction.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  then,  that  if 
this  nefarious  practice  is  to  bo  put  down,  these  Banians 
are  the  first  persons  to  be  dealt  with.  Fortunately  the 
Indian  Government  is  in  a  position  to  do  this.  When 
once  it  is  apprised  of  the  participation  of  its  own  subjects 
in  this  crime  against  humanity,  it  can  have  no  difficulty 
in  devising  measures  that  will  recal  them  to  their  duty. 

NolK)dy  will  dispute  that  an  obligation  rests  upon  us 
to  prevent  our  own  subjects  from  desolating  a  continent, 
but  many  may  hesitate  to  admit  our  duty  to  go  any  further. 
We  are  ourselves  indeed  clearly  of  opinion  that  we  are  not 
bound,  and,  in  fact,  have  no  right  to  send  an  expe¬ 
dition  into  the  country.  Nor  do  we  think  that  Dr 
Livingstone’s  proposal  to  encourage  free,  English-speak¬ 
ing  negroes  from  our  West  African  possessions  to  settle 
in  Zanzibar  is  any  more  admissible.  Encouragement  in 
such  a  case  would  simply  mean  protection,  and  protec¬ 
tion  would  sooner  or  later  involve  us  in  conquest.  But 


with  130,000,000  of  people  in  India  to  protect,  educaf. 
and  civihse,  not  to  mention  all  our  other  dependen  * 
scattered  over  the  face  of  the  globe,  to  add  to  our  resnn^ 
sibilities  would  be  sheer  madness.  At  the  same  tim 
cannot  be  denied  that  it  is  our  duty  as  one  of  the  ^  f 
Powers  of  the  earth  to  use  all  the  influence  inhereS  * 
our  position  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  and  in  partic^*^ 
lar  for  the  suppression  of  this  crime  against  hum 
nature.  We  have  shown,  on  the  authority  of  Dr  Livint^ 
stone,  that  it  is  not  of  native  growth,  but  is  practised  bv 
foreigners— Arabs,  Indians,  Portuguese,  and  others-and 
under  its  blighting  influence  amiable  and  peaceful  popu- 
lations  are  degraded  and  brutalised  into  sanguinarv 
monsters.  To  put  it  down,  therefore,  would  be  a  service 
to  humanity  of  the  very  highest  and  purest  kind.  And 
that  we  can  go  far  towards  putting  it  down  seems 
hardly  doubtful.  Wo  have  to  maintain  a  squadron  in 
the  Indian  Ocean  in  any  case,  and  can  there  be  a  ques- 
tion  that  the  sea  traffic  in  slaves  would  soon  be  brought 
to  an  end  if  our  cruisers  were  ordered  to  treat  it  as 
piracy  ?  Then,  again,  Zanzibar  seems  to  be  the  chief 
seat  of  the  trade ;  and  at  Zanzibar  our  influence  is  surely 
sufficient  to  secure  its  suppression.  To  be  sure  we  have 
entered  into  a  formal  treaty  with  the  Saltan  recognising 
his  right  to  license  the  trade.  Instead  of  estopping  us 
however,  this  ought  to  be  an  additional  reason  to  spur 
us  to  immediate  action  to  put  an  end  to  the  traffic. 
Having  made  ourselves  accomplices  so  far  in  so  heinous 
a  crime,  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  clear  ourselves  of  the 
guilt.  We  cannot,  of  course,  tear  up  a  treaty  to  which 
we  have  freely  consented.  But  we  can  purchase  the 
Sultan’s  consent  to  its  abrogation.  And  fortunately  we 
have  the  means  of  doing  so.  Until  the  time  of  Lord 
Canning,  Zanzibar  was  a  dependency  of  the  crown  of 
Muscat.  To  terminate  a  dispute  to  the  succession,  that 
nobleman,  in  the  real  or  supposed  interest  of  India, 
awarded  Zanzibar  to  one  competitor  and  Muscat  to  the 
other.  But  he  adjudged  that  Zanzibar  should  pay  a 
tribute  to  the  parent  State.  Now  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  to  free  himself  from  that  tribute,  the  Sultan  would 
willingly  agree  to  abolish  slavery  in  his  dominions ;  and 
just  as  little  can  there  be  that,  in  consideration  of  a  lump 
sum  down,  the  ruler  of  Muscat  would  part  with  his 
claim  on  very  easy  terms.  Though  w'e  are  far  from 
joining  in  the  unfounded  cry  about  our  wealth,  we  yet 
think  that,  to  secure  so  great  a  gain  for  the  cause  of 
human  freedom,  we  ought  to  be  willing  to  buy  up  this 
tribute,  and  thus  deal  a  decisive  blow  against  the  evil  at 
its  source. 

THE  TIMES  AND  THE  GALLOWS. 

On  Tuesday  four  unhappy  men  suffered  the  last 
sentence  of  the  law — three  at  Maidstone  and  one  at 
Stafford,  and  on  Monday  another  man  was  executed  at 
Worcester.  The  TimeSy  from  which  we  take  this 
announcement,  is  very  gratified  at  so  healthy  a  return  to 
our  good  old  practices.  “  By  his  firmness  in  resisting 
all  applications  for  a  reprieve,  the  Home 
the  Times  assures  us,  has  established  an  opportune 
precedent  against  relaxing  the  administration  ®  ® 

law  on  grounds  of  mere  sentiment."  Indeed,  our  gui  e, 
philosopher,  and  friend  is  more  than  usually  ju  i  an 
upon  this  occasion,  and  does  not  forget  to  impress  ujwn 
us  that  “  in  this  instance  it  has  been  shown  t  a 
supreme  authority  can  be  no  less  firm  in  its 
discriminating  in  its  mercy,"  and  that  ‘  if»  , 

Newdegate  lately  asserted,  the  law  has  been  depnv 
some  of  its  terrors  by  recent  laxity,  the  misappre 
will  now  be  dissipated  by  a  dreadful  example.  » 

on  the  same  day  as  this  beautiful  panegyric  on 
gallows  was  given  to  the  world,  the  world  a  so  a* 
of  the  death  of  James  Flynn.  Ilynii  was  ,  x, 
labourer,— a  brutal,  ill-educated  man,— who  was  trieu 
Manchester  on  the  1st  in.‘^tant  for  the  murder  o  a 
with  whom  he  cohabited.  He  struck  ht  r  on  le  ®  i 
the  head  with  a  poker,  inflicting  injuries  qji 

she  died  a  fortnight  afterwards.  Had  he  been  a  p 
instead  of  an  Irish  labourer ;  had  he  ’  w 

his  paramour,  but  his  wife ;  had  ho  bea 
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brains  in  with  a  pistol  instead  of  a  poker  ;  and  had  he  falls  mast  daily  creep  nearer  towards  Erie.  Meantime, 
translated  *  Lucretius,’  he  would  have  been  an  “  interest-  in  spite  of  all  the  big  words  of  the  Times^  it  is  very 
’ntr”  criminal,  and  great  exertions  would  have  been  doubtful  whether,  in  England  at  any  rate,  educated  and 
made  to  get  him  off.  Unfortunately  for  him  he  had  never  intelligent  opinion  is  not  in  favour  of  Mr  Gilpin’s 
go  much  as  heard  of ‘Lucretius.*  He  was  a  low,  vulgar  annual  motion.  The  punishment  of  death  is  one  so 
fellow  in  whom  respectable  people  could  not  possibly  be  opposed  to  all  that  our  better  reason — not  our  brute 
expected  to  take  any  interest.  The  judge  who  sentenced  instinct — teaches  us,  that  the  onus  pruharidi  lies  upon 
him  gave  him  to  understand  that  he  would  bo  hanged  ;  those  who  defend  its  use,  not  upon  those  who  assail  it. 
and  the  Home  Office,  anxious  to  “  establish  an  opportune  And  that  it  could  be  shown  that,  if  to-morrow  capital 
precedent,”  and  to  show  “that  the  supreme  authority  punishment  were  abolished,  murders  would  at  once  begin 
can,”  where  low  dogs  such  as  Flynn  are  concerned,  “  be  to  increase,  is  very  doubtful.  As  far  as  we  have  any 
no  less  firm  in  its  justice  than  discriminating  in  its  experience  upon  the  matter,  it  goes  the  other  way,  and 
mercy,”  take  its  coarse.  Flynn,  how-  teaches  us  that  what  is  wanted  is  not  a  severe  but  a 

ever,*  was  a  resolute  man,  and  resolved  “  to  establish  an  certain  punishment,  and  that  the  dread  of  a  chance  of 
opportune  precedent  ”  on  his  own  account.  With  the  gallows  is  not  half  so  keen  as  the  moral  certainty  of 
singular  perversity  he  set  tow  ork  to  frustrate  the  purpose  travaux  forces  for  life.  . 

of  tho  law,  and  to  disappoint  that  stem  sense  of  absolute  That  all  educated  opinion  is  on  the  side  of  abolition, 
justice  of  which  we  are  alwys  hearing  so  much  we  confidently  maintain.  Not  ten  years  ago  the  Kntes 
Accordingly  he  steadily  and  resolutely  refused  food  and  indignant  at  the  “unwholesome  tender- 

it  soon  became  painfully  apparent  that  he  was  doing  ness”  of  juries  who  decline  to  find  guilty  of  murder  a 
his  best  to  ste^e  himself  to  death  This  contumacy  woman  who,  in  the  agony  and  shame  of  a  secret  confine- 
on  his  part  put  the  officers  of  the  gaol  in  a  very  difficult  n,ent,  destroys  her  child.  The  Times  is  now  converted 
position.  It  IS  clearly  subversive  of  all  discipline  that  this  point,  and,  before  the  century  is  over,  it  will 
a  criminal  who  has  been  sentenced  to  be  hung  should  begin  to  see  that  capital  punishment  is  at  least  a  matter 
thwart  the  benevolent  operation  of  the  law  by  starving  great  difficulty,  and  one  admitting  of  two  opinions, 
himself.  This  was  poine  out  o  the  misguided  man,  and  Indeed,  the  manner  in  which  our  press  in  England  is 
he  was  earnestly  urge  show  a  proper  spirit,  and  to  open  to  conviction  is  by  no  means  its  least  virtue.  But 
take  at  least  sufficien  nouns  nnent  to  enable  him  to  put  before  the  Times  is  converted,  Mr  Gilpin,  or  who- 

in  a  creditable  appearance  on  t  e  morning  fixed  for  his  ever  succeeds  to  his  w'ork,  will  have  won  a  victory  or 
last  appearance  ^  how’ever,  had  his  ^be  House.  Indeed,  the  question  is  now. past  tho 


own  view  of  the  matter,  and  the  starving  went  on. 


,  j.  .  1  ,  V,  „  ,  .  ,  stage  of  argument.  We  know  all  that  there  is  to  bo 

attempt  was  made— the  disgusting  details  of  which  we  j^id  about  it  on  either  side.  The  matter  is  now  one  of 
leave  with  pleasure  to  the  daily  papers--to  keep  the  poor  sentiment  and  feeling ;  and  day  by  day  the  sentiment 


wretch  alive  by  injections  of  gruel,  forcibly  administered  stronger  tbit  capital’ punishment— even  for 

with  a  stomach-pump.  But  he  shook  his  head  about,  deliberate  murder — is  but  a  relic  of  an  old  and  barbarous 
and  lacerated  his  throat  so  horribly  with  the  pipe,  that  pgnal  code 

the  surgeon  had  to  abandon  his  endeavours  as  fruitless.  What  is  worst  about  tho  law,  as  at  present  adminis- 
And  so  day  a  ter  day  went  on,  and  on  the  thirteenth  day  jered,  is  its  uncertainty.  Eveiw  case  is  in  efiect  tried 
Ryan  died.  What  he  suffered  can  be  easily  imagined,  g^gg  assizes  and  once  at  the  Horae  Office. 

Prisoners  condemned  to  death  by  starvation  have  been  gg  g^^yg  j^e  proceedings  of  our  supreme  Court  of 
known  to  gnaw  their  own  flesh.  Drusus  tore  and  Criminal  Appeal,  that  it  is  impossible  to  determine  upon 
swallowed  the  wool  pallet  upon  which  he  lay.  Flynn,  they  are  arrived  at,  and  altogether  impos- 

owever,  ep  his  self-possession  to  the  last.  Tea  and  gjjjig  to  say  with  certainty  whether  a  given  criminal  will 
toast  were  brought  him,  and  he  moistened  his  lips  with  „.j,i  „gt  be  hung.  In  all  probability  the  next  convict 
the  tea,  being  fevensh.  But  this  was  all  And,  being  be  respited.  Five  men  have  been  killed,  and  that 

a  strong,  powerful  man,  he  died  very  slowly.  jg  g^g^gb  for  a  time.  Air  Watson  was  let  off.  and  so  it 

The  Times,  singularly  enough,  has  nothing  to  say  was  necessary  to  make  an  example.  The  example  has 
about  all  this.  The  day  before  it  was  pleading  the  cause  been  made.  Now  we  shall  revert  to  mercy  for  a 
of  the  gallows  manfully,  and  bidding  us  remember  that  while.  It  is  indeed  difficult  to  say  which  is  in  the 
hanging  acts  as  a  “  deterrent.”  “We  encounter  the  most  most  defective  condition— our  criminal  law  or  its  ad- 
savage  of  human  impulses,”  it  is  urged,  “  with  tho  most  ministration.  And  it  is  perhaps  a  little  hard  that  men 
powerful  of  human  deterrents.”  That  hanging  is“de-  who  point  this  out  should  b6  accused  of  an  “un- 
terrent  ”  is,  indeed,  the  only  argpiment  its  advocates  wholesome  tenderness.”  It  is  easy  enough  to  assume 


toast  were  brought  him,  and  he  moistened  his  lips  with 
the  tea,  being  feverish.  But  this  was  all.  And,  being 
a  strong,  powerful  man,  he  died  very  slowly. 

The  Times,  singularly  enough,  has  nothing  to  say 
about  all  this.  The  day  before  it  was  pleading  the  cause 
of  the  gallows  manfully,  and  bidding  us  remember  that 
hanging  acts  as  a  “  deterrent.”  “We  encounter  the  most 
savage  of  human  impulses,”  it  is  urged,  “  with  tho  most 
powerful  of  human  deterrents.”  That  hanging  is  “de¬ 
terrent”  is,  indeed,  the  only  argument  its  advocates 

Utrem*  *v  _ _ *ii1  v  *1 


terrent  ”  is,  indeed,  the  only  argpiment  its  advocates  wholesome  tenderness.”  It  is  easy  enough  to  assume 
ever  now^  permit  themselves.  And  now  that  we  can  nicely  blandly  that  the  facts  are  all  one  way.  It  has  never 
gauge  its  deterrent  effect,  now  that  we  know  that  a  man  yet  been  shown — it  has  only  been  assumed — that  tho 
prefersto  perish  by  the  slow  agonies  of  starvation — histor-  deterrent  effect  of  capital  punishment  is  so  much  greater 
tuie  aggravated  by  the  sight  of  pleasant  and  wholesome  than  that  of  imprisonment  for,  life  as  to  justify  us  in 
than  submit  himself  to  the  skilful  hands  using  the  one  in  tho  stead  of  the  other.  At  least  tho 
or  Mr  Calcraft,  we  surely  ought  to  congratulate  ourselves  experiment  might  bo  made  by  a  five  years’  Bill,  which, 
more  than  ever  on  the  fact  that  “  if,  as  Mr  Newdegate  at  the  end  of  its  period,  would  abolish  itself,  and  allow 
ately  asserted,  the  law  has  been  deprived  of  some  of  its  ns  to  revert  to  the  old  order  of  things.  Meantime,  the 
errors  by  recent  laxity,  the  misapprehension  will  now  public  is  the  better  for  a  wholesome  precedent.  Wo 
dissipated  by  a  dreadful  example.”  What  a  noble  understand  that  if,  being  condemned  to  death,  we  are 
opportunity  the  Times  has  allowed  to  pass  by !  Not  I  contumacious  enough  to  endeavour  to  thwart  the  full 

which,  going  straight  to  the  operation  of  the  law,  justice  will  do  its  best  to  keep  us 
u  f  matter,  very  sensibly  points  out  that  the  alive  by  pumping  fowl  into  us  with  a  big  syringe.  No 

0  ion  of  a  desperate  struggle  between  a  murderer  re-  one  can  say,  after  this,  that  we  are  slow  to  vindicate 
0  ved  to  cheat  the  gallows  by  suicide,  and  a  body  of  the  majesty  of  the  law.  What  more  we  could  do,  short 
P  ison  officials  armed  with  a  stomach-pump,  is  not  a  of  following  the  noble  example  of  the  ancient  Mexicans, 
P  ant  one,  and  that  we  should  consequently  hang  a  it  is  not  precisely  easy  to  see. 

sentence  as  is  decently  convenient. _ 

pun*  h  Crilpin’s  Bill  for  the  abolition  of  capital 

cannot  bo  AGRICULTURAL  UNIONS, 

as  ft  « necessity  which  exists  for  the  gallows 

ifn  f  •  j  only,  at  the  outside,  a  permanent,  An^ influential  portion  of  the  press  and  a  yet  more 

on  IK  ^  ^*™^oishing,  quantity,  while,  influential  portion  of  the  clergy  have  decided  to  opj^e 

^  hand,  the  dislike  which  some  of  us  feel  to  the  spread  of  unionism  in  the  rural  districts.  We 

^  — U'O  “  unwholesome  tenderness,”  tho  believe  this  policy  to  be  a  mistake,  and  deem  it  wortH 


ifn  f  •  only,  at  the  outside,  a  permanent,  An^ influential  portion  of  the  press  and  a  yet  more 

on  tK  ^  ^*™^oishing,  quantity,  while,  influential  portion  of  the  clergy  have  decided  to  opj^e 

^  ^.9^®*^  hand,  the  dislike  which  some  of  us  feel  to  the  spread  of  unionism  in  the  rural  districts.  We 
TiW  ^  **  unwholesome  tenderness,”  tho  believe  this  policy  to  be  a  mistake,  and  deem  it  wortH 

creas*  ®  m  &  quantity  which  is  constantly  in-  while  to  offer  a  few  remarks  in  behalf  of  the  opinion  that 
^  mg.  The  matter  is  as  certain  as  it  is  that  Niagara  a  well-managed  Union  affords  the  best  prospect  of  a 
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satisfactory  settlement  of  all  questions  likely  to  arise 
between  labourers  and  farmers.  The  alternative  method 
of  meeting  the  difficulty  is  to  leave  it  alone,  and  to  let  it 
•be  decided  by  the  parties  themselves. 

Now’,  to  begin  with,  the  Palmerstonian  method  of 
leaving  it  alone  is  not  likely  to  be  successful  in  this  case, 
because  time  will  tend  to  aggravate  rather  than  to 
diminish  the  difficulties  of  the  situation.  The  labouring 
class  will  increase  in  numbers,  and  as  education  pro¬ 
gresses  will  become  more  sensible  of  its  hardships  and 
of  its  power.  But  there  is  a  more  serious  reason  for  taking 
the  conflict  out  of  the  hands  of  the  parties  most  imme¬ 
diately  concerned.  To  bo  moderate  and  self-restrained 
where  one’s  own  interests  are  concerned  is  one  of  the  rarest 
products  of  education  and  reflection  ;  we  shall  not,  then,, 
be  deemed  to  cast  an  unjust  stigma  upon  the  combatants 
in  question  if  we  express  a  fear  that  moderation  is  not 
likely  to  be  a  characterhtic  of  the  dispute  between  them. 
The  laiwurer,  conscious  of  a  grievance,  yet  ignorant  of 
its  extent,  and  wholly  incapable  of  rightly  apportioning 
the  responsibility  of  it  as  between  his  individual  master 
and  the  system,  which  last  is  the  outcome  of  many  cir- 
'■cumstances  protracted  through  many  generations,  will 
be  neither  moderate  in  his  demands  nor  reasonable  in  his 
manner  of  enforcing  them.  Seeing  and  hearing  on  all 
sides  that  his  ignorance  is  the  cause  of  his  having  been 
long  denied  his  rights,  he  will  suspect  that  ignorance 
may  betray  him  yet  again,  and,  afraid  of  asking  too  little, 
he  will  ask  too  much.  And  he  will  ask  it  just  before 
the  harvest,  or  at  some  other  time  when  he  is  master 
of  the  situation.  The  farmer,  on  the  other  hand, 

is  almost  as  little'  able  as  his  labourer  to  view 
the  crisis  with  that  dispassionateness  which  comes 
of  understanding.  He  is  too  ready  to  resent  as 

an  injury  a  demand  for  even  a  reasonable  increase 
of  wage,  put  forward  in  a  proper  way.  When  the 
demand  is  in  itself  excessive,  and  improperly  urged, 
ho  will  consider  his  resentment  more  than  justified ;  he 
will  deem  the  labourer  to  have  forfeited  all  claim  upon 
his  consideration  ;  ho  will  feel  himself  to  bo  engaged  in 
a  righteous  war  in  behalf  of  his  children  and  his  class, 
and  no  one  will  be  more  ready  than  himself  to  accept  and 
aot  upon  the  proposition  that  in  war  all  things  are  fair. 

But  that  little  word  war  is  full  of  the  most  disastrous 
significance,  as  applied  to  a  state  of  relations  between 
farmer  and  labourer;  it  means  that  the  former  will 
mercilessly  uso  his  great  opportunities  of  aggravating 
the  petty  inconveniences  of  the  latter’s  life.  At  every 
turn  the  farmer  has  it  in  his  power  to  make  the  labourer, 
the  labourer’s  wife,  and  the  labourer’s  children  feel  that 
he  can  be  a  tiresome  enemy.  The  farmer  cannot  crush 
his  opponent,  for  his  work  must  be  done  and  wages  can¬ 
not  withheld  ;  but  he  can — wo  do  not  doubt  that  in 
many  cases  he  would — exasperate  him  beyond  endurance. 
So  much  for  the  farmer’s  theory  and  practice  of  war.  i 
But  what  would  bo  the  labourer’s  notion  thereof?  ! 
Slowly-articulating,  slowly-moving  mortal,  neither  words 
nor  actions  would  be  quick  in  coming.  Ho  would 
grumble  heavily  and  obscurely  at  the  village  corners 
when  the  work  was  done.  The  flame  of  resentment 
would  at  length  bo  lit,  and  by  degrees  a  heated  atmo¬ 
sphere  bo  engendered,  under  the  stimulus  of  which  moody 
men  conceive  wild  and  tierce  things.  We  have  seen  the 
like  in  Ireland,  but  in  this  more  stolid  land  there  would 
bo  little  said  ;  no  man  would  tell  his  brother  the  thoughts 
that  stirred  within  him ;  there  would  be  no  outspoken 
•  cry,  “  To  your  Umta,  O  Israel !  now  see  to  thine  own 
house,  David  !”  but  some  evening  men  would  slouch 
silently  as  usual  to  their  homes,  “  and  in  the  early  morn¬ 
ing  the  sky  would  be  red.”  The  farmer  should  never 
forget  that  in  issues  such  as  these  the  victory  must  re¬ 
main  with  him  who  can  strike  the  last  and  the  heaviest 
blow.  To  be  otf  friendly  terms  with  his  men  is  of  vital 
importance  to  him,  for,  though  the  foolish  deny  it,  and 
the  timid  pretend  not  to  see  it,  the  fact  remains  before 
us  signiticunt  and  unalterable — heart-burnings  in  the 
cottage  mean  ri  ’k-burnings  at  the  farm. 

War,  then,  of  the  kind  above  described  would  be  the 
probable  result  of  leaving  tlie  question  at  issue  between 
farmer  and  labourer  to  bo  decided  by  themselves,  and 


our  advocacy  of  the  Union  is  inspired  by  the  conviction 
that  it  is  the  most  likely  method  of  avoiding  all  such 
extremities.  In  a  word,  it  embodies  the  pnnciple  of 
arbitration  verms  strife.  But  it  seems  to  us  that  th 
Union,  to  be  permanently  successful,  should  be  some¬ 
what  different  from  the  Farm-Labourers’  Unions  that 
have  lately  been  established,  good  and  useful  as  those 
are.  We  do  not  see  that  there  would  be  any  insuperable 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  forming  a  Union  for  each 
county  or  district,  in  which  Insurers,  fanners  and 
landlords  should  be  represented.  Such  a  Union,  having 
its  head-quarters  at  a  central  point,  would  constitute  a 
sort  of  labour-parliament  at  which  all  questions  relating 
to  the  agricultural  labourer  could  be  discussed,  and  a 
court  of  arbitration  to  which  disputes  could  be  referred. 
If  this  scheme  is  too  Utopian,  we  ought,  at  any  rate 
to  approximate  to  it  as  far  as  we  can.  The  Union* 
strictly  so  called,  should  be  an  association  of  la¬ 
bourers,  commensurate  with  a  particular  district,  but 
probably  acting  in  concert  with  a  county  union,  and 
through  that  with  the  central  union  of  the  kingdom. 
Its  functions  would  be  to  frame  regulations  concerning 
the  amount  of  work  to  be  exacted  from  the  labourer,  and 
the  nature  and  amount  of  remuneration  to  be  received 
by  him.  It  would  adjudicate  upon  all  complaints  pre¬ 
ferred  by  men  against  their  masters,  and,  in  so  far  as 
the  latter  might  consent  to  resort  to  it,  upon  the  complaints 
of  masters  against  their  men.  It  would  keep  in  its  own 
hands  the  power  of  dictating  strikes,  and  by  means  of 
the  subscriptions  of  its  members  would  support  the  men 
engaged  in  them. 

We  need  not  enlarge  upon  the  very  great  advan¬ 
tages  of  union  from  the  labourer’s  point  of  view.  It 
removes  from  him  the  uneasy  sense  of  personal  anta¬ 
gonism  as  between  himself  and  his  master,  for  he  knows 
that  the  questions  at  issue  between  them  are  being  de¬ 
cided  elsewhere ;  his  strength  is  indefinitely  increased, 
and  the  consciousness  of  strength  at  least  makes  calm¬ 
ness  and  self-respect  possible  to  him ;  at  the  same  time, 
and  this  is  perhaps  the  most  important  consideration  of 
all,  his  knowledge  that  there  is  a  legitimate  arena  in 
which  all  disputes  can  be  fought  out,  removes  from  him 
the  temptation  to  resort  to  violent  and  illegal  methods 
of  redress  and  coercion.  But  the  advantages  of  the 
Union  to  the  employer  are  less  commonly  apprecia^. 
To  our  mind  they  appear  quite  as  great.  Supposing 
the  system  to  be  in  full  action,  the  employer  knows 
exactly  the  reciprocal  obligations  of  him.self  and  his  men. 
He  no  longer  dreads  meeting  them  on  Saturday  night, 
fearful  that  some  fresh  demand  is  to  be  made  upon  him ; 
he  does  not  look  forward  with  apprehension  to  the  har¬ 
vest,  for  ho  knows  his  men  would  be  expelled  from  their 
Union  if  they  offered  to  strike  without  its  orders,  and  it 
would  be  contrary  to  its  code  to  enjoin  a  strike  when  an 
important  crop  remained  unharvested.  Moreover,  should 
a  dispute  of  any  kind  arise  between  himself  and  any  o 
his  men,  he  is  able  to  refer  it  toacourt  which  would  be  open 
to  argument, and  probably,  in  the  generalityofca8e8,iairin 

its  decisions.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  referring  sue 
a  dispute  to  the  Union,  the  employer  would  not  bind  im- 
self  to  accept  its  decision.  This  is,  of  course,  impossi  e 
where  the  Union  represents  one  class  only.  Ihe  ® 
vantage  of  the  reference  to  him  is  that  he  removes 
decision  from  his  perhaps  ignorant  and  partial  opponen 
a  eomraitteo  representing,  indeed,  his  opponents  cm  , 
but  still  embodying  whatever  there  may 
telligence  and  moderation,  and  which,  at  all  \ 
able  to  consider  the  matter  without  the  warm  ^  o 
party  directly  interested.  If  the  decision  is 
the  employer  it  is  still  open  to  him  to  refuse  i 

it,  and  to  face  the  next  move  of  the  Union,  whic  ^ 
possibly  be  a  strike  of  the  men  on  his  farm.  ^ 

bo  difficult  to  overestimate  the  gain  to  -q. 

procedure  which  diminishes  the  sense  of  You 

flict  with  the  men.  His  language  is  no  j 

do  your  worst  and  I  will  do  mine,”  but.  My  ' 
think  I  am  right,  you  think  you  are  right,  we 
tell  our  own  story  to  the  Union  ;  meanwhile  wo 
our  duty  to  each  other,  and,  if  we  have  to  fight  i  o  » 
will  fight  fairly  and  friendly.” 
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Ifo  thoughtful  person  can  doubt  that  the  position  of 
the  agricultural. labourer  has  rapidly  become  one  of  the 
oue^ons  of  the  day.  The  franchise  is  within  his  reach. 
As  light  steals  in  upon  him  through  the  windows  of  the 
schoS-rooms  that  are  rising  on  every  side,  he  will  be¬ 
come  aware  that  the  vote  is  to  be  had,  and  that  it  is 
worth  having.  There  remains  the  question,  “  What 
will  he  do  with  it  ?”  To  our  Conservative  friends  we 
would  suggest  that  at  this  moment  it  is  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent  within  their  power  to  decide  whether  the  new  force 
about  to  be  received  into  the  political  system  shall  con¬ 
tribute  a  measure  of  vitality  to  their  own  party,  or  be 
enlisted  wholly  in  behalf  of  the  party  opposed  to  them. 
A  conflict  in  every  parish  between  farmer  and  labourer 
would  be  the  most  effective  propaganda  of  radicalism. 
But  we,  who  love  radicalism  much,  yet  love  still  more 
peace  on  earth  and  goodwill  among  men,”  are  content 
to  surrender  the  capital  we  might  make  out  of  such  a 
conflict  in  order  to  avoid  the  wretched  bitterness  and 
jealousies  it  would  provoke.  We  have  long  ago  learnt 
that  for  men  to  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  in¬ 
stead  of  having  recourse  to  judicial  tribunals,  betokens  a 
low  state  of  civilisation.  We  pride  ourselves  upon  our 
parliamentary  system,  which  permits  the  thorough  ven¬ 
tilation  of  all  important  subjects,  and  by  making  Reform 
possible  renders  Revolution  unnecessary :  we  are  con¬ 
gratulating  ourselves  on  the  recent  advent  into  interna¬ 
tional  politics  of  the  practice  of  arbitration  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  the  miserable  and  wasteful  trial  of  strength 
called  war.  In  the  same  spirit  and  for  the  same  reasons 
we  welcome  the  growth  of  such  an  organisation  as  the 
Union,  believing  that  in  the  judicious  exercise  of  its 
functions  will  be  found  the  most  efllective  security  against 
the  development  in  the  agricultural  class  of  that  hosti¬ 
lity  to  property  which  is  the  usual  accompaniment  of  a 
struggle  between  labour  and  capital. 

The  objections  urged  against  union  as  applied  to  the 
rural  class  are,  in  so  far  as  we  have  seen  them,  too  weak 
to  require  refutation.  It  is  said  that  men  vary  so  much 
in  the  value  of  the  labour  they  give,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  have  a  fixed  scale  of  remuneration.  The  answer  is 
that  a  fixed  scale  exists  to  a  certain  extent  at  present, 
and  that  there  would  bo  no  more  necessity  for  a  “  hard 
and  fast”  line  under  the  Union  than  there  is  now. 
Then,  as  now,  the  ordinary  able-bodied  man  would  com¬ 
mand  the  same  wages  as  bis  fellow-labourer  throughout 
the  district.  In  the  case  of  a  man  partially  disabled,  the 
farmer  would  make  a  special  arrangement  with  him, 
and,  in  the  event  of  the  Union  rating  the  value  of  the 
service  higher  than  he  did  himself,  would  have  the  op¬ 
tion  of  not  employing  him.  Again,  it  is  alleged  that 
under  the  regime  of  the  Union  there  would  be  no  scope 
for  those  little  kindnesses  and  good  offices  by  which  the 
farmer  is  now  able  to  attract  and  reward  the  services  of 
a  specially  valuable  hand.  We  answer  at  once,  “  Why 
not?”  The  Union  would,  doubtless,  decree  that  Hodge 
should  receive  not  less  than  a  certain  amount  of  wage 
m  cash,  but  it  would  not  prohibit  his  receiving  more, 
otill  less  would  it  prevent  the  farmer  recompensing 
ms  favourite  Hodge  by  sundry  extra  privileges  and 
<5omforts. 

The  truth  is,  the  hostility  to  Unions  is  but  a  raanifes- 
that  spirit  so  natural  to  man,  and  so  perpetually 
^hibiting  itself  in  the  social  life  of  nations — a  reluctance 
part  with  power.  The  position  of  the  country  labourer 
m  recent  times  may  be  not  unfairly  described  as  slavery 
^  mpered  by  Christianity.  The  notion  that  he  should 
tft  possess  a  will  of  his  own  is  an  offence 

e  landlord,  and  an  abomination  to  the  farmer  ;  they 
school  he  was  taught  “  to  order 
^^mself  lowly  and  reverently  to  all  his  betters,” — trained 
serve  the  squire  with  fear,  and  even  on  high  days  and 
teJi  “  rejoice  with  reverence  ”  That  he  should 
Ion*  himself  in  array  against  those  who  have  so 

com  ^  their  own  satisfaction  is  to  them  in- 

Unn^t  ^  species  of  revolt  at  once  criminal  and 

side*  Hence  plaintive  forebodings  arise  on  every 

it  be*  country  need  not  be  alarmed.  Nor  should 

^^i^otigh  from  every  country-house  the  cry 
cnabod  ”  be  raised.  The  power  may  indeed  have 


departed  from  the  squire,  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
society  is  in  danger,  or  that  glory  hath  departed  froiv 
the  nation. 


DEAR  LIVING  AND  CHEAP  LIFE. 

It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  depict  the  strange  thoughts 
that  are  suggested  to  a  foreign  mind  when  meditating 
upon  cheapness  of  life  and  dearness  of  living  in  this 
country.  That  life  is  cheap  no  one  will  deny.  It  is 
cheap  in  the  strictest  sense  of  political  economy,  for  its 
supply  by  far  exceeds  the  demand.  Otherwise  there 
would  be  no  need  for  people  to  starve  here  or  to  leave 
by  hundreds  of  thousands  the  shores  upon  which 
their  lives  cannot  be  made  use  of  by  anyone.  It  is  cheap 
also  in  the  less  scientific  sense  that  an  inhabitant  of  the 
British  Islands  thinks  nothing  of  being  drow’ned  in  dis¬ 
tant  seas,  scalped  by  savages,  crushed  by  some 
machinery  at  home,  or  destroyed  in  any  other  W'ay,  on 
the  chance  of  getting  a  living.  To  other  nations  living 
is  only  one  of  the  elements  of  life  :  for  him  life  seems 
to  be  a  mer^  tool  by  which  to  get  a  living.  And  the 
languages,  those  fine  weapons  of  precision,  take  care  duly 
to  notice  the  difference.  On  the  continent  the  lawyer, 
the  minister  of  the  Church,  the  professional  man,  as 
well  as  the  working  man,  mean  equally  to  make  their 
carriere,  chemin^  position^  Stellung.  To  make  one’s 
living  {gagner  sa  vie,  son  pain,  sein  Brod  verdienen)  is 
with  them  an  expression  always  implying  a  certain 
amount  of  sadness  and  humbleness  in  those  to  whom  it 
refers,  for  people  seem  to  think  that,  since  they  had  been 
brought  into  the  world,  a  living  must  come,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  as  it  comes  to  every  animal  and  plant.  Yet 
are  there  many  English,  Scotch,  or  Irish  men  who 
venture  to  hope  for  more  than  bare  living,  even  in  their 
dreams  ?  Three  hundred  and  eight  days  of  hard,  routine 
toil,  fifty-two  deadly-dull  Sabbaths,  and  five  rainy  or 
foggy  holidays,  by  order  of  Parliament — that  is  an 
average  Englishman’s  year,  at  the  end  of  which  he  is 
quite  happy  to  ascertain  that  he  was  all  the  time 
sheltered,  clothed,  and  had  “  plenty  of  food.”  How  far 
this  last  is  the  most  difficult  to  get  can  be  seen  in  any 
street  at  any  time  of  the  day.  Hunger  and  underfeeding 
congregate  before  every  window  at  which  some  eatables 
are  exposed,  before  every  bill  of  fare  posted  outside  the 
dining-rooms.  Have  you  ever  paid  attention  to  the 
expressions  of  the  faces  of  persons  assembled  before  the 
windows  of  common  eating-houses,  with  steaming  non¬ 
descript  joints,  and  pudding  swimming  in  a  brown, 
greasy  liquid  ?  It  is  something  fearful  to  an  unaccus¬ 
tomed  eye.  You  read  on  the  child’s  wan  face  that  he 
will  steal  something  to  get  a  piece  of  this  horrid  food ; 
you  read  in  the  livid  features  of  the  old  woman  the 
thought  that  since  the  twopence,  making  her  whole  for¬ 
tune,  cannot  give  her  anything  in  this  way,  she  must  go 
and  have  at  least  a  drop  of  gin  next  door  ;  you  see  the 
pale  young  girl  smile  and  wink  to  a  rough-looking  fellow 
over  the  way.  You  pass  away  as  quickly  as  you  can, 
but  whether  you  are  good-hearted  or  hard-hearted,  intel¬ 
ligent  or  stupid,  happy  or  miserable,  the  picture  follows 
you,  and  makes  you  whisper  with  relief :  “  Thank 
Heaven,  I  am  not  a  poor  Englishman,  trying  to  get  his 
living  !  ”  There  is  enough  poverty  all  over  the  so-called 
civilised  world,  but  it  is  only  among  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  that  you  see  actual  starvation,  and  that  you  come 
daily  face  to  face  with  actual  hunger.  The  most  miser¬ 
able  workman  or  labourer  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
if  he  does  not  get  much  else,  gets  at  least  from*  his 
employer  all  the  food  he  wants  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together ;  in  many  a  village  he  gets  it  from  the  employer  s 
own  table ;  in  France  and  Russia  it  is  a  general  rule.  ^  Low 
and  miserable  is  the  diet  of  a  poor  German,  but  his  an¬ 
cestors  got  accustomed  to  live  upon  nothing,  and  the 
cravings  of  his  stomach  have  become  disciplined  by 
national  habits.  Nothing  of  the  sort  can^  be  ever 
expected  to  take  place  in  a  country  whose  pride  is  to 
call  itself  the  richest,  without  ever  inquiring  whether  it 
is  also  wealthy  or  prosperous,  and  whose  boast  it  is  to 
say  that  its  industry  advances  “not  by  steps,  but  by 
strides,  not  by  strides,  but  by  leaps  and  bounds.”  For  a 
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eighteenth  they  were  ten  millions  in  number,  and  mul 
tiplied  at  the  rate  of  one  per  cent. ;  and  long  ’before  the* 
close  of  the  nineteenth  they  will  number  forty  millionse 
and  progress  at  a  rate  which  decency  would  not  allow  one 
to  guess  at.  In  sixty-four  years,”  said  a  distinguished 
statistician  some  fifteen  years  ago,  **  the  population  of 
the  United  Kingdom  has  been  brought  from  12,000  000 
to  27,675,000.  This  is  an  increase  of  130  per  cent.  •  a 
prodige  social  evfante  by  the  modem  civilisation,  aided  by 
a  powerful  agriculture,  a  marvellous  industry,  and  the 
magical  effect  of  civil  and  political  liberties.”  Very 
eloquent  and  very  true.  But  as  the  31,817,108  mouths  and 
stomachs  lived  on  the  3rd  of  April,  1871,  exactly  on  the 
same  quantity  of  acres  which  had  two  centuries  ago  io 
feed  only  about  7,000,000  much  more  unpretentious 
mouths  and  stomachs,  the  result  could  not  be  other  than 
it  is.  All  those  who  hold  land,  and  have  to  live  upon 
the  “  powerful  agriculture  ”  carried  on  by  other 
people’s  hands,  will  prosper  and  have  their  revenues 
increased  by  at  least  1^  per  cent,  a-year.  A  good  many 
of  those  who  have  to  derive  their  resources  from  the 
“  marvellous  industry  ”  will  get  on  more  or  less  well,  so 
long  as  coal  and  iron  are  to  be  had  at  a  reasonable  price, 
and  the  supply  of  cotton  is  not  cut  off.  But  the  remainder, 
numbering  millions  and  millions,  must  content  them¬ 
selves  with  the  “  civil  liberty  ”  of  living  upon  oatmeal,  or 
the  political  liberty”  of  going  wherever  they  like  where 
land  is  more  accessible,  its  forces  not  so  heavily  taxed, 
and  the  production  of  children  not  encouraged  either 
foolishly  by  the  poor  law,  or  selfishly  by  the  clergy,  the 
landowner,  and  the  capitalist.  Azamat  Batck. 


few  great  sportsmen  it  may  be  very  pleasant  to  see  tnat 
‘industiy  is  so  successfully  engaged  in  a  steeplechase, 
but  in  the  eyes  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  the 
sporting  tastes  of  industry  have  as  yet  resulted  only  in 
the  development  of  similar  propensities  in  “  organic  and 
inorganic  matter,”  about  which  the  mass  of  people, 
together  with  Mr  Ayrton,  do  not  profess  to  know  much, 
but  which,  it  thinks,  ought  to  keep  the  quiet  attitude 
befitting  “  a  subordinate.”  Coals,  meat,  potatoes,  every¬ 
thing  advances  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  presently,  it  is 
said,  wheat  is  also  to  join  the  general  progress,  and  the 
Englishman  trying  to  get  his  living  is  at  his  wits’  end 
to  make  out  the  advantage  of  this  progress. 

Foreigners  have,  strictly  speaking,  nothing  to  say  to 
all  this.  We  get  excellent  cotton  ware,  magnificent 
machines,  capital  cutlery,  and  beautiful  breeds  of  horses 
and  cattle  from  people  who  report  themselves  to  be  the 
richest,  the  freest,  and  the  best  governed.  We  can  only 
be  grateful,  and  express  regret  at  being  unable  to 
do  as  much  and  to  say  as  much  of  ourselves.  But  when 
occasionally  we  come  over  hero  to  see  how  you  manage 
to  secure  all  these  blisses,  our  whole  conception  of  these 
islands  romantically  hidden  in  nebula?  is  changed  from 
top  to  bottom.  We  soon  perceive  what  it  means  to 
manufacture  some  one  else’s  cotton,  instead  of  manu¬ 
facturing  one’s  own  silk,  wool,  or  grapes.  We  soon  begin 
to  believe  that  as  a  matter  both  of  prospective  and  of 
present  prosperity  and  comfort  it  is  much  more  safe  to 
take  advantage  of  our  iron  and  coals  in  our  own  slow 
way,  than  in  the  rapacious  and  feverish  one  of  yours. 
We  soon  see  that  the  splendid  race-horses  and  prize 
animals  you  send  us  over,  to  improve  by-and-by  our 
breeds,  are  produced  at  the  cost  of  half  your  population 
not  tasting  meat  more  than  once  a  week,  if  at  all.  And 
just  as  soon  do  we  feel  that,  though  reluctant  to  boast 
that  as  a  nation  we  are  rich,  or  free,  or  well  governed, 
each  of  us  individually  is  incomparably  more  inde¬ 
pendent  and  prosperous  with  his  little  plot  of  land  or 
his  tidy  purse  than  the  vast  majority  of  you  are  with 
your  increased  Saturday’s  wages  representing  the 
reward  of  a  week’s  contribution  to  the  progress  of  the 
glorious  industry.  The  Saturday  Review  says  that  “  it  is 
highly  undesirable  to  suggest  to  irritated  multitudes  the 
erroneous  belief  that  the  condition  of  landed  property 
has  anything  to  do  with  their  sufferings,”  since  “  the 
cultivation  of  antipathies  between  different  classes  is 
not  likely  to  be  neglected  by  professed  agitators  and 
demagogues.”  But  perhaps  one  who  does  not  address 
irritated  multitudes,  who  has  no  interest  whatever  in 
cultivating  any  sort  of  class  antipathies,  and  who  is 
neither  an  agitator  nor  a  demagogue,  but  a  quiet  and 
obscure  student  of  the  life  that  is  going  on  around,  may 
speak  freely  of  w’hat  he  sees,  especially  if  the  sight  is 
looked  at  through  a  barbarian  eye-glass. 

Here  you  have  a  nation  which,  like  nearly  all  others, 
is  of  a  highly  mixed  origin.  For  centuries  the  elements 
which  were  to  compose  it  were  carrying  on  a  deadly 
struggle.  There  was  plenty  of  room  for  every  one  in 
the  islands,  but  the  question  was  what  tribe  should  dic¬ 
tate  law  to  all  the  others.  By-and-by  they  settled  it  by 
fighting  till  more  than  half  of  them  were  killed,  and  by  so 
intermixing  the  rest  that  no  one  could  any  longer  make 
out  his  own  origin.  They  lived  as  best  they  could  for 
some  time,  and  began  to  call  themselves  English,  Scotch, 
Irish,  or  Welsh,  much  in  the  same  fashion  as  nowadays 
Tom  Smith  of  New  Cut  calls  himself  of  New  Cut ;  and 
like  him  too  they  soon  began  to  consider  the  place  they 
resided  in  as  a  thing  perse.  Presently  it  became  desirable 
to  combine  these  four  things  per  se  into  one.  Hence 
new  struggles  and  new  fights,  until  scarcely  any 
one  remained  on  either  side.  However,  a  couple  of 
centuries  ago  all  was  brought  to  a  more  or  less  satis¬ 
factory  close.  A  new  religion  and  a  new  king  were 
imported  from  abroad,  and  people  sat  down  and  said  to 
themselves,  “  Now  let  us  make  money  and  children.” 
And  they  began  to  make  both  money  and  children  with 
such  a  rapidity  that  the  outside  world  remains  still 
struck  with  amazement.  At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century  they  numbered  only  seven  millions,  and  grew  at 
the  rate  of  one  man  per  420  a-year.  At  the  close  of  the 


industry 

I  '  ' 

sporting  tastes  oi  muusnjr  nave  jui. 
the  development  of  similar  propensities 
inorganic 


Theology  in  thh  French  Academy. — It  g. 

the  prizes  awarded  by  the  French  Academy  are  .  i 

used  in  the  interest  of  polemics.  Among  the 
distributed  among  various  persons  of  remarkab  e 
find  two  thousand  francs  awarded  to  M.  Ferdinan 
author  of  a  very  exciting  religious 
speech  composed  by  the  Due  de  Noailles  on  ^ 

sion  of  the  distribution  of  prizes  mentions  this  • 

being  inspired  by  an  excellent  spirit,  and  adds  t  ^ 
novels  having  endeavoured  to  throw  contemp  . 
priestly  character,  it  was  well  to  reply  to  these  a 
the  same  manner,  and,  by  fiction  founded  -ggity 

life  ingeniously  grouped,  to  portray  true  zeal,  e 
of  discipline,  the  passion  of  Christian  charity,  an  , 
good  it  can  do.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  a  i|gj,ce 
institution  should  give  prizes  for  signal  mora 
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though  there  is  much  e  sai  a^inst  such  a  practice ;  that  of  journalists,  but  such  organs  are  never  considered 
but  the  idea  of  drench  Academy  offer-  as  literary  ones.  Persons  holding  office  under  tlie  Crown 

ing  a  premium  to  the  best  defence  of  a  particular  system  are  also  nowhere  allowed  to  write  for  the  press  (except 
of  theology  in  a  country  where  modern  thought  reigns  in  such  governmental  organs),  and  a  Civil  Service  clerk, 
almost  supreme,  is  most  incongruous.  or  even  a  professor  of  an  Imperial  or  Royal  University, 

-  who  attempted  to  employ  his  leisure  hours  in  journalism, 

What  has  become  op  the  Letter  Z  ? — A  process  of  receive  an  intimation  that  he  had  better 

election,  whether  natural  or  not  we  decline  to  determine,  own  business  only.  The  only  exception  made 

is  gradually  eliminating  Z  from  its  old  place  in  the  forma-  favour  of  military  and  naval  officers  when  writing 

tion  of  words  belonging  to  the  English  language.  The  military  or  naval  subjects. 

great  majority  of  writers  for  the  public  press  have  Both  systems  have  their  good  as  well  as  their  bad 
lately,  as  though  by  common  consent,  substituted  the  sides.  The  Anglo* American  system  eliminates  profes- 
letter  S  for  this  ill-used  consonant.  Authorisation,  sional  jealousies,  and  gives  more  chance  for  the  work  to 
secularisation,  organisation  now  only  appear  thus  in  stand  on  its  own  business  merits  only,  and  for  the  public 
dictionaries.  Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  the  change,  {  ^  bothered  with  literary  controversies  or  squabbles 

it  must,  at  all  events,  be  no  slight  boon  to  the  translators  interest  it  at  all.  The  outside  contributors 

from  the  French,  to  whom  the  necessary  change  from  often  able  to  give  good  information  on  special  sub- 
S  to  Z  was  apt  to  be  a  sad  pitfall.  The  present  neglect  of  j®cts,  of  which  the  regular  journalists  have  no  know- 
the  letter  Z  is,  however,  attributed,  by  the  few  who  have  but  on  which  they  would  be  compelled  to  write  if 

become  cognisant  of  its  wrongs,  to  American,  not  to  competent  outsiders  were  not  readily  allowed  access  to 
French  influence.  If  so,  it  is  to  be  hoped  we  shall  know  ^be  paper.  On  the  other  hand,  this  system  turns  a  lite- 
when  to  stop,  or  we  may  come  to  writing  leveler^  caviler,  political  organ  into  a  sort  of  bazaar,  in  which 

gnd  couJiseloTf  of  all  which  abominations  we  have  specimens  I  pccple  from  all  sides  of  the  world  sell  their  articles  at  so 
every  day  in  the  American  papers.  I  ^cch  apiece,  and  only  to  that  extent  have  any  connec- 

I  tion  with  the  bazaar  and  its  foreman  or  proprietor.  An 

— .  I  enormous  amount  of  power  is  thus  thrown  into  the 

hands  of  these  two  men,  which  they  naturally  use  for 
C  (J  K  xv  Hi  U  IM  U  Hi  JN  U  Hj.  their  personal  benefit  only.  Talent,  instead  of  being  en- 

I  conraged,  is  often  killed  in  the  dark  by  men  who  have 
THE  PRESS  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD.  I  other  merit  than  that  of  being  able  to  pay  the  paper- 

Sir, — If  you  think  that  fifteen  years*  experience  in  a  maker  and  the  printer.  And  literary  or  political  organs 
trade  or  a  profession  in  various  countries  entitles  a  man  thus  fail  to  be  leaders  of  public  opinion,  for  neither  the 
of  average  intelligence  to  speak  intelligently  of  his  trade  editor  nor  the  proprietors  would  run  the  risk  of  imposing 
or  profession,  I  shall  be  glad  of  your  permission  to  say  anything  upon  the  public,  as  real  talent  so  often 
something  on  a  subject  seldom  discussed  in  print,  pro-  did  in  the  persons  of  Heine,  Borne,  Armand  Carrel,  and 
bably  because  of  the  very  laudable  modesty  which  pre-  many  others.  As  mere  purchasers  of  information  and 
veuts  people  from  speaking  of  themselves.  But  I  other  persons*  thoughts,  for  which  they  get  all  the 
intend  treating  my  subject  from  a  purely  objective  credit  but  have  also  to  bear  all  the  responsibility,  the 
point  of  view,  as  though  I  had  always  been  an  uncon-  English  and  American  editors  and  proprietors  naturally 
cerned  observer.  We  are  in  the  dull  season  of  the  year,  turn  into  shopkeepers,  selling  only  what  they  are  asked 
when  papers,  as  a  rule,  are  not  very  crowded,  and  are  for,  and  trying  by  all  sorts  of  flatteries  and  artifices  to 
considered  to  be  the  domain  of  literary  backs.  I  am  get  into  their  shop  as  many  customers  as  they  possibly 
one  of  them,  and  intend  to  speak  to  some  extent  of  can.  The  result  is  obvious.  Under  the  one  system  you 
a  good  many  others.  have  a  most  business-like  press,  well  managed,  excel- 

Whatis  the  press?  Is  it  a  trade  ora  profession?  To  lently  informed  in  matters  of  news,  but  without  any  of 
some  extent  every  profession  is  a  trade  nowadays ;  but  the  elements  which  can  help  the  spread  of  general  cul- 
the  press  stands  quite  apart  in  this  respect.  Though  ture,  and  often  without  a  semblance  of  literary  talent 
it  is  a  trade  as  well  as  a  profession,  it  is  seldom  both  at  of  any  sort.  In  fact  talent,  except  when  of  a  purely 
the  same  time.  It  is  a  trade  pure  and  simple  in  Eng-  descriptive  nature,  available  for  picturesque  reporting, 
land  and  America ;  it  is  a  distinct  profession  in  nearly  is  objected  to  in  Anglo-American  journalism,  for  it 
all  other  countries.  The  proof  of  this  assertion  is  easy,  implies  independence  of  thought  and  originality  of 
Neither  in  England  nor  in  America,  notwithstanding  the  manner  in  expressing  the  thought ;  and  both  are  con- 
colossal  development  of  the  press  of  those  countries,  do  sidered  to  be  unsuitable  for  a  paper  whose  business  it  is 
literary  men  form  a  separate  body,  like  medical  men,  mili-  supposed  to  be,  in  the  first  place,  to  sell  matter-of-fact 
tary  men,  and  lawyers,  or  even  accountants,  di'agomans,  news,  and,  in  the  second,  to  humour  the  prejudices  that 
^d  couriers.  They  are  before  everything  else,  barristers,  are  already  in  fashion,  by  putting  them  in  such  wrappers 
captains,  clergymen,  professors,  and  the  like,  and  take  and  such  shape  as  have  been  proved  to  be  most  market- 
to  newspaper  writing  either  in  the  moments  of  leisure,  able.  Under  the  other  system,  you  have  a  most 
cr  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  pot  boiling  as  long  as  unbusiness-like  crowd  of  publications,  somo^  of  them 
they  are  young  and  their  actual  profession  does  not  pay  very  short-lived,  a  great  many  of  them  poorly-informed, 
them  sufficiently  well.  Even  the  reporters,  who  form  but  all  of  them  certain  rather  to  spoil  talent  by  over- 
sneh  an  important  element  of  the  English  and  American  I  petting  than  to  stifle  it,  and  equally  certain  to  sacrifice 
pr^,  cannot  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  journal-  every  pecuniary  advantage  to  the  cause  they  have,  rightly 
*stic^  profession,  for  their  real  profession  is  shorthand  or  wrongly,  elected  to  serve.  In  the  one  case  anonymous 
'writing,  which  is  employed  alike  in  taking  notes  of  the  I  money  only  is  engaged ;  in  the  other,  the  names  of  men 
proceedings  in  Parliament,  in  police  courts,  and  iii  and  their  personal  as  well  as  professional  honour  are  at 
Scientific  societies,  as  well  as  in  working  for  bankers  I  stake.  That  makes  all  the  difierence,  but  a  tremendous 
or  railway  directors.  In  fact,  they  take  to  press  report-  difierence  it  is. 

chiefly  for  the  sake  of  practice,  and  when  they  can-  Alongside  with  this  difierence  of  organisation  in  the 
®ot  get  any  other  permanent  employment.  On  the  two  systems  opposed  to  each  other  as  strongly  as  any 


scientific  societies,  as  well  as  in  working  for  bankers 
or  raflway  directors.  In  fact,  they  take  to  press  report- 
og  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  practice,  and  when  they  can- 
get  any  other  permanent  employment.  On  the 
ontinent  of  Europe  it  is  iust  the  reverse.  A  journalist 


op  before  becoming  a  journalist :  neither  would  temperament,  by  political  institutions,  by  historical 
js  clients  trust  him,  nor  would  the  press  accept  influences,  and  by  all  manners  and  conceptions  of  the 
if  he  ^  follow  two  callings  at  once.  The  different  peoples.  An  Englishman  wants  to  be  informed 

®*CGptions  to  this  rule  throughout  Europe  are  in  a  detailed  and  calm  sort  of  way.  He  wants  to  have 
due  to  governmental  influence.  If  a  Government  “  full  particulars  **  on  all  matters  that  can  bring  no 
ants  to  have  an  organ  of  its  own,  it  sometimes  appoints  trouble  to  himself,  and  especially  on  those  that  can  trouble 
^  ^ts  editor  a  man  belonging  to  another  profession  than  his  neighbours.  He  does  not  mind,  and  he  rather  likes 
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to  have  the  minutest  details  of  some  important  event^ 
repeated  over  and  over  again;  but  everything  that  is 
unpleasant  to  listen  to— even  should  it  be  as  true  as 
the  fact  that  the  earth  turns  round — must  be  kept 
out.  Hence  a  dull,  tiresomely  precise  heaping  of  facts 
upon  facts,  and  details  upon  details,  without  the  slightest 
chance  being  given  to  the  reader  of  digesting  the 
matter,  and  deriving  any  sort  of  benefit  from  it.  Hence, 
too,  a  paragraph  of  two  lines  about  several  cases  of  star¬ 
vation  on  the  same  day  and  in  the  same  town,  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  columns  on  the  subject  of  a  thanksgiving  cere¬ 
mony  that  is  to  take  place  in  a  month’s  time. 

The  American  wants  to  be  informed  in  a  more  sensational 
way.  He  is  not  afraid  of  excitement,  for  it  is  through 
excitement  that  people  are  stimulated  to  activity ;  and  it 
is  by  excited  Anglo-Saxons,  who  found  life  at  home  to 
Ixj  deadly  dull,  that  America  has  been  made  what  it  is. 
Being  far  away  from  Europe,  and  having  little  to  do 
with  her  in  political  or  social  matters,  he  does  not  care 
about  being  particularly  or  correctly  informed  as  to  what 
is  going  on  there,  but  he  must  be  informed  quickly,  in  a 
spicy  way,  so  as  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  having  a 
good  sneer  at  the  Old  World,  and,  above  all,  the  infor¬ 
mation  must  be  got  at  a  considerable  expense,  otherwise 
it  has  no  interest  for  him,  since  in  his  practical 
dictionary  “  importance  ”  and  “  expensiveness  ”  are 
synonyms.  Hence  a  sensational,  unprincipled,  and,  to 
a  certain  extent,  scandalous  press,  equally  remarkable 
for  the  timeliness  of  its  information  concerning  current 
events,  and  its  utter  ignorance  of  everything  else. 

The  Frenchman,  on  the  other  hand,  scarcely  wants 
any  information  at  all.  Until  very  recently  he  would  not 
believe  that  there  was  anything  worth  taking  any 
notice  of  outside  Paris,  or,  at  all  events,  outside  France. 
Practically  speaking,  the  journalist  was  for  him  the 
expounder  of  theories  and  ideas  contained  in  great 
works  too  voluminous  to  be  read.  He  had  to  comment 
upon  passing  events  of  home  politics  from  the  point  of 
view  of  these  theories,  and  he  thus  became  the  leader  of 
thought  on  all  political  and  social  questions.  The  press 
made  revolutions,  dethroned  sovereigns,  and  appointed 
new  governments.  But,  amidst  all  the  havoc  it  pro¬ 
duced  so  often,  and  had  to  pay  for  so  dearly,  journalism 
as  a  profession  was  bound  to  keep  up  le  style,  and  to  be 
lively  and  pleasant  at  any  price.  Dulness  and  clumsiness, 
so  averse  to  the  French  nature,  would  not  be  tolerated, 
even  on  the  plea  of  the  gravity  of  the  subject.  Hence  a 
press  shamefully  ill  informed  about  everything  outside 
France,  sometimes  ignorant  of  the  most  commonplace 
facts,  full  of  the  brightest  and  richest  ideas  utterly 
disfigured  by,  or  sacrificed  to,  the  brilliancy  of  le  style, 
and  strongly  flavoured  by  the  self-content  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  liomme  de  lettres  that  provokes  in  the  foreign 
•reader  a  feeling  very  near  to  disgust. 

The  German  and  the  Russian  press  have  certain  features 
in  common.  The^natural  tendency  of  the  German  towards 
thorough  studiren,  and  the  intense  desire  of  the  Russian 
not  to  be  called  “  young  ”  in  the  sense  of  ignorant, 
render  journalism  in  both  countries  didactical.  The  press 
is  expected  there  not  pnly  to  inform,  but  to  teach  ; 
and  a  paper  which  does  not  contain  at  least  a  couple  of 
articles  of  a  critical,  analytical,  philosophical,  or  scientific 
character,  is  a  paper  in  which  there  is  **nothingto  read,” 
and  which  is  consequently  thrown  aside.  The  news 
department,  though  far  less  complete  than  in  England,  is 
there  in  a  much  better  state  than  the  limited  means  of 
the  papers  would  seem  to  allow  ;  and  as  regards  general 
information,  not  requiring  telegraphic  or  “special  corre¬ 
spondence  ”  expenses,  they  are  better  than  anywhere 
else,  a  circumstance  which  is  due  exclusively  to  the 
honesty  and  the  sense  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the 
journalists.  Badly  paid,  molested  by  despotic  rulers, 
they  work  day  and  night  with  an  unabating  energy, 
and  very  seldom  does  any  personal  consideration  divert 
them  either  from  their  profession  or  from  the  principles 
they  have  made  it  their  object  to  advocate.  It  must  be 
added,  however,  that  in  all  these  merits  the  German 
journalist  is  a  little  ahead  of  his  Russian  confrere,  the 
^tter  having  something  of  the  free-and-easy  w’ay  of  the 
trench  about  him,  which  enables  him  to  give  his  readers 


a  much  more  witty  paper,  but  one  in  which  his  ner 
sonality  is  much  more  traceable  than  in  the  productiM* 
of  a  son  of  des  gesammten  Vaterlandes.  * 

The  Italian  press— but  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  speak 
of  a  pi’ess  which  is  undergoing  a  thorough  transformation 
Till  very  recently  it  expressed  only  one  idea—the 
unification  of  Italy.  From  north  to  south  the  flying 
sheets  of  serious  as  well  as  comic  journals  were 
but  leaves  torn  from  one  colossal  political  pamphlet 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  journalism  of  a  country 
cannot  furnish  the  elements  necessary  for  the  kind  of 
analysis  which  is  the  object  of,  your  obedient  servant, 

Enigma. 


THE  ATHANASIAN  CREED. 

Sir,— It  is  now  admitted,  even  by  Bishops,  if  the  people’s 
belief  in  this  Creed  were  dependent  upon  good  and  satisfactory 
evidence  being  given  of  its  having  been  written  by  Athanasius 
that  the  Christian  Evidence  Society  could  not  give  evidence 
showing  that  the  Church  had  authority  for  asserting  it  to 
have  been  written  by  Athanasius.  So  that,  in  the  absence  of 
any  satisfactory  evidence  as  to  who  was  the  writer  of  the 
Creed,  it  ceases  to  be  of  any  value  to  the  people,  except  so 
far  as  the  subject-matter  of  the  Creed,  and  its  treatment 
thereof,  come  within  the  grasp  of  the  people’s  understanding 
to  comprehend  and  receive. 

But  the  subject-matter  of  the  Creed  is  treated  in  such  a 
mystical  manner  as  to  be  wholly  inexplicable  and  incompre¬ 
hensible  to  the  mind  of  the  people ;  so  that  it  is  wholly 
beyond  their  reason  to  understand  that  there  is  any  necessity 
whatever  for  their  making  'profession  of  believing  a  Creed 
which  they  can  neither  understand  to  be  good,  nor  even  know 
to  be  true.  And  as  the  people  reject  the  Creed  because  it  is 
not  only  destitute  of  authoHty,  but  is  also  incomprehensible 
and  inexplicable  as  well,  therefore  the  people,  in  rejecting 
this  Creed,  are  innocent  of  rejecting  any  revelation,  or  of 
showing  any  contempt  of  God. 

And  yet  we  are  asked  to  believe  on  the  authority  of  Dr 
Pusey  (see  Times,  13th  inst.),  that  a  people  who  obeyw  Grod’s 
commandments,  but  rejected  this  Creed,  would  be  showing 
God  more  contempt  than  a  people  who  disobeyed  God’s  com¬ 
mandments,  but  accepted  this  Creed. 

So,  notwithstanding  that  this  Creed  is  a  base  fo^ry,  we 
nevertheless  are  ask^  to  believe,  on  the  authority  of  Dr 
Pusey,  the  leader  of  the  Ritualists,  that  the  rejecting  of  this 
Creed  is  a  much  greater  contempt  of  God  than  the  disobeymg 
of  what  God  commands.  And,  therefore,  according  to  the 
authority  of  Dr  Pusey,  the  accepting  of  this  Creed  is  a  far 
greater  merit  than  obeying  G^’s  commands.  And  this 
teaching  seems  to  agree  exactly  with  the  teaching  recorded 
of  Satan,  “  Worship  me  and  the  World  is  yours.”  But  surely 
we  are  not  going  to  be  the  abject  slaves  of  blind  authority 
under  the  fear  of  empty  anathemas  ! 

I  am,  &c.,  T.  G.  Headlkt. 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

The  Stock  Exchange  Markets  have  been  much  firmer 
during  the  whole  week,  and  a  general  rise  is  shown.  The 
settlement  of  the  account  has  passed  over  satisfactorily, 
and,  although  the  dividend  of  the  Metropolitan  Eailway 
did  not  come  up  to  anticipation,  being  only  1  per 
an  upward  movement  set  in  in  railways  owing  to 
determination  to  raise  the  rates  and  fares.  The 
tendency  has  also  been  promoted  by  the  favours  e 
prospects  of  the  harvest,  and  by  the  strong  influx  of  go 
to  the  Bank,  245,000Z.  having  been  taken  in  on 
during  the  week  ended  Wednesday.  The  Bank-rate  has  n 
been  altered,  and  the  discount  market  has  been  easier,  » 
rate  for  good  bills  being  now  3  J  to  3J  per  cent. 

Consols  have  been  very  firm,  and  show  an  advance  o  J 
on  the  week.  j 

In  Foreign  Stocks  the  improvement  has  been  * 

The  news  of  the  assassination  of  President  Balta  cans 
heavy  fall  in  Peruvian,  but  on  large  purchases  a  recovery 
occurred.  . 

R  lilway  Shares  have  been  in  strong  demand,  and  pn 
show  an  advance  of  from  1  to  4  per  cent.  . 

The  return  from  the  Bank  of  England  for  the  w 

ended  the  I4th  August,  1872,  shows  that  the  amouni  o 

notes  in  circulation  is  26,278,885f.,  being  a  i- 

303,090/,,  and  the  stock  of  bullion  in  both  departmen 
23,120,581/.,  being  a  decrease  of  64,841/.  when  compareu 
with  the  preceding  return. 
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The  following  were  the  closing  quotations  last  night :  gard  to  the  Uniformity  of  Nature,  indeed,  it  will  not  be 

Consols,  02J  to  92|.  denied  that  our  experience  is  far  wider  and  deeper  than 

Foreign  Securities: —Argentine  Six  per  Cents.,  95  to  96;  that  possessed  by  the  men  of  former  times.  Our  power 

ss/to  sof;  di.'.o  Seven  per"  Cei^.  Khedi^.lS  the  valne  of  this  evidence  has,  according  to 

P  ggi .  French  Six  per  Cents.,  99|  to  lOOJ ;  ditto  Five  per  CenU.,  t^arpenter,  also  increased.  Why,  then,  should  we 

gitoSi;  Italian  Five  per  Cents., '67^  to  67f ;  Peruvian  Six  trust  to  the  alleged  transmitted  judgment  of  OUr  less- 

ner  Cents,  76f  to  76f ;  Spanish  Three  per  Cents.,  29J  to  29  j ;  favoured  progenitors? 

"i''®  ^r%’.  'din:,  sil  ner^clntZ “isms'  Cortr^S?  dfnn'*^®’  .  t**®  President  of  the  British  Associa- 

S  CeiifClMM9.  <)4 J  to  fitj  ;  ditto,’  Six  per  Cents,  h?!,  73^  to  *‘®”  altogether  missed  the  point  which  makes  trans- 
73?;  Uruguay  Six  per  Cents.,  73^  to  74;  French  Scrip,  4  to  CGadentalism  of  value  to  certain  persons.  If  the  postulates 


Foreign  Securities: —Argentine  Six  per  Cents.,  96  to  96; 
FffVT-tian  Seven  per  Cents.  Viceroy,  90^  to  90J  ;  ditto,  Seven 
Sr  Khedive,  83 

•  French  Six  per  Cents.,  99 J  to  lOOJ ;  ditto  Five  per  Cents., 

10  Ot*  J  wow  r’onto  "  HTX  .  T> _ o? 


4i  prem.  .  c.,  •  u  rv  i  **  Common  Sense  are  the  “  product  of  the  culture 

English  Railw'ay  ^  which  has  preceded,”  and  that  a  culture  inferior  to  our 

ini  to  n3i  ;  (jreat  Eastern,  48  to  484;  Great  Western,  112  J,v’n  i  x-l 

”7)21  •  Grell  Northern  “A.”  1G5  to  166;  London  and  North-  own,  they  will  no  longer  serve  the  pnrposeof  a  qnostion- 
Western,  147f  to  148;  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover,  24|  to  theology.  Such  “innate  ideas  could  have  no 

24f;  Metropolitan,  61|  to  62;  ditto  District,  291  29J;  Mid-  peculiar  sanctity.  It  is  not  accumulated  tendencies  to 

land,  145^  to  1451;  North-Eastern  Consols,  166  to  166J  ;  certain  modes  of  thought  that  can  prove  a  safe  basis  for 
North  ditto  belief  in  the  supe^tnraj.  The  “innate  ideas  ”  which  our 

®.  _  _ _  .  A  _ t_  « t  a  tllGOlOCnn&.l  triGTina  'TArmim  nra  nAlmra  imTMH^aco/i  r\r%  fnA 


Miscellaneous  Shares  :— Anglo- America  Telegraph,  118  to  J^eological  triends  require  are  beliefs  irnpressed  on  the 
]19;  British  Indian  Extension  ditto,  llj  to  11^;  ditto  liuman  mind  by  the  hand  of  the  Omniscient  One.  If 
Australian,  7i  to  71 ;  China  Telegraph,  7^  to  8| ;  French  they  act  wisely,  they  will  not  accept  Dr  Carpenter’s 

AtUotic  Telegraph,  22*  to  22};  Uud.on;s  Bay,  ii|  to  llj;  invitation  to  jump  ont  of  Mr  John  Stuart  MiU’s  firing- 
India  Rubbers,  354  to  364;  Ottoman  Banks,  14  to  144;  Tele-  •A-airicTU-^ci  t  n 

graph  Construction,  31 J  to  324;  and  Eastern  Telegraphs,  94  Her^rt  ^en^r  8  fire. 

10  91.  We  have  said  that  Dr  Carpenter  saves  nothing  for 

- .  . ^  ■  his  transcendentalist  friends  but  phrases.  He  i» 

determined  that  there  shall  be  some  **  self-evident  ” 
THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION.  propositions.  He  is  quite  indignant  with  “  the 

The  address  with  which  Dr  Carpenter  inangnrated  Psychologist  of  the  present  day  ”  who  “  views 
e  proceedings  of  the  British  Association  on  Wednesday  Matter  entirely  through  the  light  of  hia  own  con- 
it  may  be  taken  as  the  manifesto — we  had  almost  said  sciousness,”  and  does  not,  like  some  good  people,  make 
ast  dying  speech  and  confession  ” — of  a  generation  of  some  mysterious  power  outside  of  his  own 

entific  men  which  is  fast  passing  away.  The  affec-  for  that  purpose.  But  what  is  a  ”  self-evident  ” 

nate  reference  to  the  intellectual  giants  of  the  preced-  proposition  ?  Is  it  one  which  needs  no  proof  P  Is  it  a 


THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION. 


the  proceedings  of  the  British  Association  on  Wednesday 
last  may  be  taken  as  the  manifesto — we  had  almost  said 
“  last  dying  speech  and  confession  ” — of  a  generation  of 
scientific  men  which  is  fast  passing  away.  The  affec¬ 
tionate  reference  to  the  intellectual  giants  of  the  preced- 

•  _ _ .j* *  1  ^ y A  j  ^  ^  « 


ing  generation  with  which  it  opened  formed  a  graceful  fruth  which  shines  by  its  own  light  ?  This  used  to  be 
and  appropriate  exordium  to  a  profession  of  philosophical  meaning,  but  this  is  to  be  given  up  as  a  sop  to 

i.  .1  _ ..  .  mi  •  ,  ^  _ _ j  _ -Kr — 


faith  eminently  Conservative.  The  isolation  of  the 
speaker — the  feeling  that  he  represented  a  school  of 
thought  whose  dwindling  adherents  are  almost  wholly 
made  np  of  very  old  men,  that  bis  words  would  find  few 
echoes  in  the  lecture  room  though  many  in  the  pulpit — 
gave  a  dramatic  point  to  his  eloquence. 

Apart,  however,  from  the  interest  resulting  from 


Mr  Martineau  and  Canon  Mozley,  while  they  are 
to  give  up  what  is  meant  by  it.  Could  anything  be 
fairer  ?  The  surest  of  judgments,  we  are  informed, 
“  are  those  dictated  by  what  we  term  Common  Sense.** 
This  Common  Sense  again  is  one  of  our  most  valuable 
instruments  of  Scientific  inquiry  ”  when  “  disciplined 
and  enlarged  by  appropriate  culture.’*  “  Let  us  take  as  a 

1.1  .  i*  1  -11  _ _ _ : _ 3 


the  peculiar  position  of  the  orator,  and  the  sympathy  typical  case,  in  which  no  special  knowledge  is  required, 
which  all  must  feel  with  one  who  has  ploughed  the  accustomed  to  call  the  ‘  flint  implements  * 

fields  of  knowledge,  not  over  bravely  it  is  true,  Abbeville  and  Amiens  gravel-beds.  No  logical 

but  with  great  industry  and  conscientiousness,  there  P*’oof  can  be  adduced  that  the  peculiar  shapes  of  these 
is  little  that  is  remarkable  in  this  latest  plea  dints  were  given  to  them  by  human  hands  ;  but  does  any 
for  Scoto-German  transcendentalism.  Indeed,  we  unprejudiced  person  now  doubt  it  ?  The  evidence  of 
doubt  whether  it  is  altogether  fair  » to  take  Dr.  design^  to  whjch,  after  an  examination  of  one  or  two 
Carpenter  as  a  representative  of  the  “  Common  ®“ch  specimens,  we  should  onl^  be  justified  in  attaching 


Sense  ”  school  of  metaphysics.  The  compromise  which  ^  probable  value,  derives  an  irresistible  cogency  from 
he  suggests,  and  the  proposal  of  which  was  his  justi-  accumulation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  i/Jiprobibility 
fication  for  introducing  the  subject,  is  one  of  a  kind  very  that  these  flints  acquired  their  peculiar  shape  by  acci- 
common  in  the  political  world.  It  is  a  “  fiction  ’*  of  the  becomes  to  our.minds  greater  and  greater  as  more 

sort  with  w’bich  lawyers  are  conversant.  Everything  is  ^nd  more  such  specimens  are  found ;  until  at  lant  this 
given  up  except  phrases.  One  school  of  metaphysicians  hypothesis,  although  it  cannot  bo  directly  dispiovoJ,  is  • 
asserts  that  the  truth  of  some  propositions,  and  those  the  b©  almost  inconceivable,  except  by  minds  pre- 

most  fundamental  and  important,  is  not  revealed  to  .us  viously  ‘  possessed  by  the  dominant  idea  of  the 
by  experience,  but  is  part  of  the  original  furniture  modern  origin  of  Man.  And  thus  what  wa.sm  the  first 
or  Constitution  of  our  minds.  The  other  school  denies  instance  a  matter  of  discussion,^  has  now  become  one 
that  we  have  any  warrant  for  assuming  the  truth  of  any  those  *  self-evident  propositions  ^  which  claim  the 
^position  save  such  as  is  derived  from  experience,  unhesitating  assent  of  all  whose  opinion  on  the  subject 
What  are  the  “  means  of  reconcilement”  between  these  entitled  to  the  least  weight.  A  proposition  booming 
contradictory  positions  which  Dr  Carpenter  proposes  ?  “  self-evident  ”  by  the  accumulation  of  evidence . 

rhev  are  to  be  found,  we  are  told,  “  in  the  idea  that  the  e^er  a  scientific  man  in  such  a  fix  to  save  a  cherished 
mtoUectual  intuitions  of  any  one  generation  are  the  term  ?  We  purposed  showing  how  he  saves  e 
embodied  experiences  of  the  nrevious  race.”  Now  to  cient  causes,  but  charity  bids  us  desist. 


What  are  the  “  means  of  reconcilement”  between  these  entitled  to  the  least  weight.  A  proposition  booming 
contradictory  positions  which  Dr  Carpenter  proposes  ?  “  self-evident  ”  by  the  accumulation  of  evidence . 

Thev  are  to  be  found,  we  are  told,  “  in  the  idea  that  the  e^er  a  scientific  man  in  such  a  fix  to  save  a  cherished 
mtoUectual  intuitions  of  any  one  generation  are  the  term  ?  We  purposed  showing  how  he  saves  e 
embodied  experiences  of  the  previous  race.”  Now  to  cient  causes,  but  charity  bids  us  desist. 

m  experientialists  would  reply  that  at  present  it  is  “  not  - — 

proven;”  and  that,  if  it  were,  we  should  not  be  justified  _  »  mi  tt  j-  i  w  ^A 

n  trusting  implicitly  to  this  hereditary  tendency  Britannia  Theatre.—  The  Ver  ic  o  e  or  » 

^  certain  beliefs,  but  should  ask  ourselves  whether  I^sh  romantic  drama,  which  was  produced  at  this  house  last 
they  were  legitimized  by  the  evidence.  Unless  they  week,  is  full  of  incident.  The  plot  turns  on  the  lore  i  of  a  pair 
they  are  untrustworthy.  Hereditary  transmission,  in  humble  life  and  the  machinations  of  a  wealthy  landlord  to 
proved,  would  afford  no  greater  guarantee  of  the  truth  win  the  girl  for  himself.  The  landlord  on  account  of  his. 
I  a  proposition  than  it  does  of  the  nsefnlness  of  an  insti-  severity  to  his  tenants,  is  doomed  to  death  by  a  Ribbon 
^  ^'be  question  still  remains — were  the  appear-  society,  and  his  rival  is  fixed  upon  to^  execute  ® 
^?^T*bich  originally  induced  the  belief  sufidcient  to  The  rival  attempts  to  save  him,  but  in  vain,  for  the  land- 
a  logical  basis?  Now  Dr  Carpenter  does  not  lord  is  shot  by  a  father  whose  daughter  he  had  seduced, 
k  1  ^bat  our  ancestors  bad  any  other  evidence  for  Suspicion  falls  upon  the  lover,  and  the  interest  of  the  plot 
nch  self-evident  propositions  as  Euclid’s  axioms  and  the  thickens  as  the  meshes  of  the  law  close  about  him,  until  at 
*  onnity  of  Nature  than  is  acces.sible  to  us.  With  re-  last  his  innocence  is  proved. 


h 


■-  ■■  i , 
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TIIE  PASTON  LETTERS. 

Official  Correspondence  of  Thomas  Bekyntouy  Secretary  to  King 
Henry  VI.^  ani  Bishop  qf  Bath  and  Wells.  Edited  by  George 
Willijniis,  B.D.,  Vicar  of  Ringwood,  late  Fellow  of  King’s  College, 
Cambridge.  In  Two  Volumes.  Longmans. 

The  Poston  Letters.  Vol  I.  Edited  by  James  Gairdner,  of  the 
Publio  Record  Office.  Edward  Arber. 

The  history  of  England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  may 
he  roughly  said  to  be  the  subject  of  both  these  works. 
Readers  in  general  will  feel  a  much  stronger  attraction  to 
the  second  than  to  the  first.  The  Bekynton  volumes  are, 
in  their  editor’s  own  words,  a  chaotic  congeries  of  rough 
materials  which  require  to  be  manipulated  by  the  expe¬ 
rienced  hand  of  a  skilful  historiographer  in  order  to  weave 
them  into  the  warp  and  woof  of  our  national  annals.” 
They  will  not  bear  comparison  with  the  vivid  and  sustained 
interest  of  the  Paston  Letters.  Yet  there  is  some  pleasure 
in  the  contemplation  of  these  fragments.  That  skull  had 
a  tongue  in  it,  and  could  speak  once.”  Besides,  it  is  only 
by  careful  study  and  comparison  of  such  shreds  and 
patches  that  we  can  supply  the  shortcomings  of  more 
continuous  material. 

Thomas  Bekynton’s  career  was  not  a  very  eventful 
one.  He  was  a  churchman,  who,  having  performed 
the  duties  of  secretary,  ambassador,  and  Privy  Seal  to 
the  royal  satisfaction,  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Bath 
and  Wells.  His  letters  record  his  prudent  and  successful 
efforts  to  “  fee  him  friends  in  Rome.”  They  also  give  us 
indications  of  his  master’s  character,  bearing  out  the  tra¬ 
ditional  impression  of  Henry  as  the  beadsman,  ‘^praying 
while  his  Margaret  fought.”  The  embassy  to  Bordeaux 
in  1442,  to  obtain  for  the  king  the  hand  of  a  daughter  of 
the  Comte  D’Armagnac.  was  met,  on  entering  the  Ga¬ 
ronne,  by  tidings  of  disaster.  The  Bordelais  themselves 
were  loyal,  but  despairing.  “  They  received  from  England,” 
says  Mr  Williams,  **  nothing  more  substantial  than  en¬ 
comiums  on  their  loyalty  and  empty  promises  of  aid  which 
never  arrived.”  The  next  year  Normandy  was  invaded. 
But  Henry’s  interest  was  centred  in  the  negotiations  for 
the  bulls  granting  spiritual  privileges  to  his  foundation  of 
Eton.  His  daily  inquiry  was,  “  When  shall  we  have  news 
of  Master  Vincent?  ”  That  much-harassed  envoy  declared 
that  he  would  willingly  shed  as  much  blood  as  might 
suffice  to  write  the  bulls,  if  that  would  obtain  his  master’s 
desire.  He,  at  length,  by  the  judicious  use  of  an  argument 
current  in  Rome  since  the  days  of  Jugurtha,  extorted  the 
coveted  boon  of  a  perpetual  indulgence,  the  validity  of 
which  lasted  for  scarcely  a  century.  The  union  of  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Churches  was  another  of  Henry’s 
earnest  wishes  doomed  to  complete  disappointment.  In 
1438  he  had  reckoned  it  as  already  effected.  In  February 
1440  he  was  celebrating,  with  public  thanksgivings,  the 
reconciliation  of  the  Armenians  with  Rome  as  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  glorious  work,  and  the  “  harbinger  of  bless¬ 
ings,  even  to  these  far-off  isles.”  In  the  same  month  the 
Greeks  that  had  agreed  to  the  Confession  of  Florence  re¬ 
turned  to  Constantinople,  and  were  scouted  as  apostates  by 
their  co-religionists. 

Among  the  papers  in  these  volumes  may  be  noticed  the 
presumptuous  offer  of  Wenceslaus,  King  of  Bohemia,  to 
put  down  the  opponents  of  Richard  II. ;  the  spirited 
remonstrance  of  the  confessor  of  Henry  IV.,  and  the 
picture  therein  presented  of  the  prevalence  of  that  lawless¬ 
ness  which  we  shall  find  characteristic  of  his  grandson’s 
reign  ;  and  a  Complaint  of  the  lamentable  state  of  the 
duchy  of  Normandy,”  by  the  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  and 
addressed  to  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester.  This 

Complaint  ”  exhibits  a  woeful  state  of  anarchy,  and 
despairingly  adjures  Humphrey,  by  the  memories  of  glory 
and  disaster  associated  with  the  names  of  his  royal 
brother  and  the  detested  John  Lackland,  to  rescue  the 
duchy  at  once,  and  save  England  from  the  peril  of  a  second 
Norman  conquest.  But  whatever  might  be  the  good 
intentions  of  the  duke,  they  were  rendered  ineffectual  by 
the  spirit  of  faction  which  possessed  the  English  nobles,  and 
of  which  we  have  here  a  singular  monument  in  the  futile 
agreement  between  Gloucester  himself  and  his  brother,  the 


Regent  Bedford — a  regular  deed,  promising  brotherly  love 
and  amity,  and  intended  to  bear  the  attesting  signature  of 
witnesses.  “  Whether  it  was  ever  formally  executed  must 
remain  doubtful  ” — but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  feeling 
it  was  intended  to  repress  broke  through  all  such  feeb^ 
restraints,  and  that  the  dissensions  of  the  English  rulers 
prepared  the  way  for  the’  scene  of  confusion  presented  to 
us  in  the  Paston  Letters. 

There  was  need  of  a  fresh  edition  of  these  Letters.  They 
were  first  published  in  1787,  and  the  original  edition  in 
five  volumes  quarto  is  out  of  the  reach  of  many  purses 
Mr  Charles  Knight  made  a  selection  in  two  of  his  ‘  Monthly 
Volumes,’  but  with  a  view  to  the  advance  rather  of  popular 
taste  than  of  historical  scholarship.  The  publisher  is  Mr 
Arber,  whose  former  publications,  excellent  as  they  were 
bibliographically,  lacked  the  very  element  he  has  here  so 
adequately  supplied.  They  were  not  edited,  and  this  is  the 
first  of  a  series  of  “  annotated  reprints.”  He  has  given  us 
nearly  double  the  number  of  letters  hitherto  published. 
But  mere  quantity  is  not  all  we  have  to  thank  him  for.  To 
arrange  and  interpret  the  documents,  he  has  secured  the 
services  of  Mr  Gairdner.  We  have,  therefore,  critical  assis¬ 
tance  such  as  we  might  expect  from  the  editor  of  the 
*  Memorials  of  Richard  III.  and  Henry  VII.,’  and  the  fellow- 
worker  with  Mr  Brewer  on  the  ‘  Letters  and  Papers  of  the 
Reign  of  Henry  VIII.’  Each  letter  is  dated,  or  reasons  are 
given  why  a  certain  date  should  be  assigned  to  it,  and  as 
we  read  these,  we  are  enabled  in  some  degree  to  judge  what 
untiring  patience  and  vigilance  the  task  has  exacted  and 
received.  The  only  improvement  we  can  suggest  is  that 
a  list  of  letters  be  given  with  each  volume.  Such  a  table 
of  contents  would  spare  the  reader  much  trouble  in  following 
the  correspondence. 

Of  the  early  history  of  the  Paston  family,  says  Mr 
Gairdner, 

our  notices  are  scanty  and  uncertain.  ...  At  the  time 
W'hen  they  and  tbeir  doings  become  best  known  to  us,  their  social 
position  was  that  of  small  gentry.  One  of  these,  however,  was 
a  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VL,  whose 
uprightness  of  conduct  caused  him  commonly  to  be  spoken  of  by 
the  name  of  the  Good  Judge.  He  had  a  son,  John,  brought  up  to 
the  law,  who  became  executor  to  the  old  soldier  and  statesman. 
Sir  John  Fastolf. 

The  descendants  of  this  John,  who  is,  so  to  speak,  the 
hero  of  the  volume,  were  knights  and  lawyers  in  the  Tudor 
times,  and  the  line  ended  in  1732  with  the  second  Earl  of 
Yarmouth,  whose  father,  the  first  earl,  had  been  so  created 
by  Charles  H. 

The  principal  persons  in  the  little  drama  presented  in 
this  volume  are  the  Justice  William  and  his  wife  Agnes; 
their  son  John,  and  his  wife  Margaret ;  and  Sir  John 
Fastolf  with  his  dependents.  The  Justice  soon  has  his  exit. 
But  the  few  documents  relating  to  him  are  full  of  bustle 
and  trouble.  He  had  good  reason  for  his  saying,  rewrded 
by  his  widow,  In  little  business  lieth  much  rest.  In 
Christmas  week  1423-4,  a  mob  of  eighty  persons  unknown 
had  taken  from  his  house  a  certain  John  Grys,  his  son,  mu 
servant,  and  after  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  hang  them,  had 
murdered  all  three  in  the  most  horrible  wise  that  was 
ever  heard  spoken  of  in  that  country.”  With  a  like  or  a 
worse  fate  was  William  Paston  threatened  for  having 
defended  the  prior  of  Norwich  in  an  action  brought 
him  by  one  Walter  Aslak.  Paston  threreupon  proceede 
against  Aslak,  but  Aslak’s  patron.  Sir  Thomas  Erping  am, 
induced  both  parties  to  agree  to  refer  the  matter  to  w  i- 
tration.  The  award  was  in  Paston’s  favour, 
only  refused  to  abide  by  it,  but  requited  Paston  s  mr  ar 
ance  to  exact  the  penalty  by  setting  the  Duke  of  ° 
against  him,  and  by  bringing  Bills  into 
**  annoy  and  slander  the  said  William  Paston. 
over,  he  repeated  the  very  threats  that  had  origma 
whole  business,  to  Paston’s  “  grete  and  unportable  „ 

in  hisspirites.”  Another  adversary  to  the  Good  Jus  i®® 
was  a  monk,  who  had  been  prosecuted  by  his 
apostasy  from  his  order,  and  against  whoin  also  i 
Paston  had  appeared  as  counsel.  He  claimed 
Paston,  a  pretension  indignantly  denied  by 
Escaping  to  Rome,  he  removed  the  process  thither,  an  g 
sentence  in  his  own  favour.  This  decision  was  j 

Paston,  who  was  excommunicated  for  his 
satisfaction  of  learning  that  his  opponent  had  been 
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Bishop  of  Cork.  Other  troubles  are  glanced  at  in  Wil¬ 
liam’s  Letters,  and  some  remained  after  his  death  to  dis¬ 
turb  the  peace  of  his  widow  and  his  sons.  The  note 
struck  thus  early  gives  the  key  of  the  whole  after  corre¬ 
spondence.  Legal  restraints  are  continually  broken  or 
eWed  by  turbulent  mobs  or  domineering  nobles.  Cedant 
arma  togce  has  a  new  sense  here.  The  strife  of  battle  is 
renewed  in  litigation,  which,  again,  is  interrupted  by  afresh 
outbreak  of  sedition,  privy  conspiracy,  or  rebellion. 

The  Pastons,  a  new-risen  family,  were  not  unequal  to  the 
demands  of  their  time.  Their  grasp  was  as  wide,  and  their 
grip  as  tight,  as  their  neighbours’.  The  good  old  rule 
.Sufficed  them,  the  simple  plan 
That  they  should  take  who  have  the  power, 

And  they  should  keep  who  can. 


separating  a  chapel  or  a  tomb  from  the  body  of  the  church. 
The  whole  dialogue  takes  place  after  service,  as  the  dame 
is  leaving  her  pew,  or  “  closet,”  the  wrangle  being  con¬ 
tinued  (after  Herman  had  come  forth  from  his  retired 
position  into  the  open  church)  all  the  way  to  the  porch 
and  the  churchyard.  (2)  To  “  owl,”  we  believe,  is  the  same 
word  as  to  “hull” — a  provincial  expression,  meaning  to 
throw  or  cast.  It  is  given  in  HalliwelPs  Dictionary,  and 
wo  are  informed  that  it  is  frequently  used  in  Norfolk  of 
money,  exactly  as  here.  The  scoff,  in  modem  English, 
would  be,  “  It*8  all  very  well  for  you  to  throw  away  your 
money  in  setting  men  to  this  work,  but  you  will  find  it  a 
losing  game  in  the  end.” 

Margaret  Paston,  too,  had  her  share  of  tribulation.  She 


.vnu  SUUU.U  .ccp  euu.  ^^3  husband’s  agent,  during  his  absence  in  London,  in 

A  staunch  upholder  of  the  family  rights  was  Agnes  Paston,  the  little  diplomacies  of  his  country  business  and  in  its 
a  warmhearted,  imperious,  notable  dame.  Her  letter  about  greater  exigencies.  Sometimes  she  had  to  pretend  to  pay 
her  son’s  marriage,  the  first  in  the  series  from  her  hand,  money  from  her  own  purse,  in  order  to  make  a  concession 
begins  “Dear husband,  —quite an  unusual  token  of  affection,  that  must  not  be  supposed  to  come  from  her  husband, 
for  even  the  epistles  of  the  gentler  Margaret  start  with  Sometimes  she  had  to  parley  with  the  rioters  who  had 
Eight  worshipful.  She  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  inter-  taken  her  forcibly  from  her  own  house,  had  made  it  a  ruin, 
view  between  John  and  the  young  gentlewoman,  Margaret  and  had  threatened  her  husband’s  life.  But  she  carried  a 
Mauteby,  who  had  been  sent  for  to  marry  him.  “  She  brave  heart  through  all  the  troubles  of  her  lieutenancy, 
made  nim  gentle  cheer  in  gentle  wise,  as  indeed  she  did  She  loved  and  respected  her  husband,  and  was  terrified  at 
throughout  a  happy  wedded  life  of  six-and-twenty  years,  the  thought  of  his  displeasure.  When  he  was  sick  at  London, 
Four  years  after  this  marriage  Dame  Agnes  was  a  widow,  she  wished  him  at  home,  “  now  liefer  than  a  gown,  though 
But  she  does  not  seem  to  have  bated  a  jot  of  her  authority,  it  were  of  scarlet.”  She  borrowed  jewels  when  the  Queen 
She  was  the  general  of  the  family  forces,  admonishing  visited  Norwich,  for  she  **  durst  not  for  shame  go  with  her 
Edmund,  who  was  studying  law  at  Clifford’s  Inn,  to  work  beads  among  so  many  fresh  gentlewomen  as  were  there  at 
hard  and  remember  his  father’s  saying,  that  whoever  lived  that  time  ” — regardful  ever  of  her  husband’s  credit. 

.■wv.  11  111  1  j1<*11*  1  ® 


at  Paston  would  need  to  know  how  to  defend  himself,  and 


The  latter  part  of  the  volume  is  much  taken  up  with 


trying  to  make  the  beet  possible  match  for  her  daughter  j  p  g  ^ 

E  izabeth.  That  unhappy  maiden  might  well  wish  to  be  j  u*  i  •  •  u  t  • 

.  ,  .  ®  •  1  M  ployed  his  leisure  in  building  himself  a  castle,  in  worrying 

married,  even  to  one  whose  “person  was  simple.  She  f-  .  j  .  ...  u  j  i.  i  i  it 


married,  even  to  one  whose  “  person  was  simple.”  She 
had,  indeed,  the  family  shrewdness,  for  she  wished  to  be 
assured  that  her  suitor’s  lands  were  free,  and  to  “  see  by 
his  evidences  that  his  children  and  hers  may  inherit,  and 
she  to  have  reasonable  jointure.”  Her  circumstances  at 
the  time  might  well  have  excused  a  less  resolute  looking  to 
the  main  chance.  She  was  beaten  “  once  in  the  week  or 


his  servants,  and  in  setting  everybody  to  work  on  his  behalf. 
Now,  it  is  some  claims  against  the  Grown  that  must  be 
urged  ;  now  some  ward  whose  guardianship  must  be  secured. 
Certain  gentlemen  at  Norwich  have  spoken  slightingly  of 
him  in  John  Paston’s  hearing.  He  writes  to  know  their 
names,  that  he  may  take  a  secret  revenge.  John  Paston 


maiu  i.uauoe.  was  ueat«u  m  ween  or  jg  j^jg  ordinary.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  office.  Fastolf 

and  sometiines  twice  m  one  day  and  her  head  broken  ^  Thackeray’s  phrase)  “  a  blessed  one  whose  servants 

m  two  or  three  p  aces,  presumably  by  her  mother,  who  ^  ..  ..  ^^tes  one, 

was  annoyed  at  the  tiresome  length  of  the  negotiations.  wholesome  counsel,  and  a  good  disposition-non  est 

Dame  Agnes  had  other  incitements  to  ill-humour.  Her  hus-  ,eptimanie.”  Another  reminds 

Paston  of  his  responsibility,  that  his  master  can  do  nothing 
“  but  it  will  be  called  your  deed.  It  is  not  unknown  that 


band  had  obtained  leave  to  stop  part  of  the  highway  south  responsibility,  tLt  his  master  can  do  nothing 

of  his  mansion,  on  condition  of  making  a  road  of  the  same  ..  it  will  be  called  your  deed.  It  is  not  unknown  that 
wid  h  on  Its  north  side  But,  after  his  death,  the  vicar  of  rengible  he  Lth  been  ever,  and  for  the  most  part 

I^tou  and  other  neighbours,  though  their  interests  had  -j  ^  ^Id  knight  cast  a  further 

ton  mefu%  considered  when  the  arrangement  was  made  burden  on  Paston  by  his  will,  leaving  him  his  property  in 
refused  to  abide  by  it,  and  for  more  than  seven  years  vexed  t^ust  to  found  a  college  or  religious  community  “  of  seven 
the  widow  by  their  continual  opposition.  She  built  a  wall,  ..  ^^e  influence  of  this  bequest 

n  w  en  it  was  a  yard  high  it  was  thrown  down.  Con-  fortunes  of  the  family  “will  be  seen  in  our  next 

cerning  this  wall  tuere  were  many  brisk  passages  between  yQiQiji0  ” 


the  resolute  old  lady  and  her  opponents.  Perhaps  the  ^gggg  g  ^  background  not  too 

iMiest  bit  in  the  letters  bearing  on  the  business  is  the  ^g^^gjg  j^g^g,  g,g  ,gg  pageant  of  the  civil  war.  It 

literatiin  from  her  jg  ^gg  poeuliar  value  of  these  Letters  that,  as  they  give 
Tern  f  'T  ^®*^  '  John,  dwelling  in  the  jgg  gigtory  of  a  family  of  some  consideration  but  not  of 

p  e  0  ondon  :  high  rank,  public  affairs  occupy  no  more  than  their  ordinary 

"t'®’  *®‘®  y®"'  Y®*®  “‘®  ’’®'®®  share  of  attention.  Yet  the  notices  of  historical  matters 

Jlosett  and  bad  me  good  evyn.  and  Clement  Spycer  with  hyr.  And  "e  neither  short  nor  far  tetween.  We  have  contemporary 
,  hym  what  he  wold?  And  he  askyd  me  why  I  had  stoppyd  accounts  of  Cade’s  rebellion,  of  the  death  of  Suffolk,  of 
jn  the  Kyngs  wey  ?  And  I  seyd  to  hyui  I  stoppyd  no  wey  butt  the  battle  of  St  Albans  and  of  the  dissensions  of  the  con- 

querors,  and  of  the  alarm  in  the  southern  country  when 
uu  ne  8or  [«u.’ore]  he  was  nevvr  a  cordyd  with  your  fadyr ;  and  .1  .1 

Itol(ihymifhy8fadyrhaddoashedede,hewoldabea  chiymd  Margaret,  with  the  northern  lords  was  marching  on 
to  a  seyd  as  he  seyd.  And  all  that  tyme  Waryn  Herman  lenyd  London  after  her  victory  at  Wakefield.  Nor  could 
th^t  (park  close]  and  lystynd  what  we  seyd,  and  seyd  the  Pastons  be  unconcerned  spectators  of  these  events. 

In  their  continual  litigation,  the  real  question_at 


cnrtP^’  werse  by  an  C/».  And  I  told  hyin  it  was  no 

anH  ^  ^0  tnedyll  hym  in  a  mater  butt  if  he  wer  callyd  to  councell ; 


issue  was  which  way  the  “  world  was  going.” 


H-.  j  — ^  ••  4At  All  a  uiaiCi  uutb  it  iiw  wet  t^ctiijvt  tv  vvuiivvti  ^  1  n  •  t  •  •/»  x  r  •  xl. 

*  “  Prowdly  goyn  forthe  with  me  in  the  cherche,  he  seyd  the  j  expression  is  found  with  significant  frequency  in  the 

BtODDVnor  nf  vl. . .  ...  ...  .  ^  .  •/  .  ..  -w  ..  m.  •  i.  _  -T  _ _ 


dow  ^^*0  wey  xuld  cosle  me  xx  nobylls,  and  zet  it  shuld 

And  I  lete  hym  wete  he  that  putte  it  downe  chull 


Letters.  There  is  no  reliance  on  the  justice  of  a  cause, 

pay  therS'  putte  it  downe  chull  never  so  firmly  persuaded  of  it.  Theatrical 

,  *‘**^*  Also  he  seyd  that  it  was  w’ell  don  that  I  sett  men  j  *  „  «  «v/vRT<xt.F.v1  r.r.V.lovn'in  wlfb 

to  werke  to  owle  meney  whyll  I  was  her,  butt  in  the  ende  I  chafe  arrangements  are  made  to  salute  a  powerful  nobleman  with 

coste.  Than  he  askyd  me  why  I  had  a  wey  hys  hey  at  cries  for  redress.  The  judges  were  partial,  and  juries 
jQjj?  ®®y**gtomehe  wold  he  had  wyst  it  whan  it  waskarryd,  could  be  packed  at  discretion  by  virtue  of  a  royal  letter 
«nd  foVmx  ^  I  hym  it  was  myn  owyn  grownde,  miffht  be  had  for  six-and-eightpence.  There  is  a  long 

aT]  th^thLUirhli  d%\“rtyTfJom  f  outrages  conamittod  with  impunity  by  those  who 

®“*rche  zerde.  ^  ^  ^  stood  well  with  the  dominant  faction.  Pnests  are 


le  zerde. 


.  upon  two  exegetical  remarks :  (l)“Parklos  ”  attacked  while  saying  mass,  and  a  venerable  matron  of 

w  Dot  “park  close,”  but  “parclose  ” — a  screen  or  railing  fourscore  receives  a  “wound  on  the  crown  of  her  head 


,  y 


if- 
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with  a  sword  ”  during  an  attack  on  her  son’s  house.  John 
Paston  is  assailed  at  the  door  of  Norwich  Cathedral  by 
retainers  of  his  own  patron,  Norfolk,  and  narrowly  escapes 
with  life.  Plundering  of  goods  and  arbitrary  imprison¬ 
ment  are  of  common  occurrence.  All  this  suffering  was 
inflicted,  not  in  passing  and  of  necessity,  but  wantonly  and 
maliciously.  There  was  no  principle  at  stake  in  the  civil 
conflict  until  York  consecrated  his  endeavours  to  put  down 
the  prevalent  anarchy  by  obtaining  parliamentary  conflrma- 
tion  of  his  right  to  the  Crown,  and  thus  depriving  the 
reigning  house  of  its  strongest  claim  on  the  allegiance  of 
Englishmen. 

The  narrative  of  the  Nemesis  that  overtook  the  nobility, 
who  had  so  abused  the  power  of  which  they  had  robbed 
the  Crown,  is  reserved  for  the  concluding  volumes.  We 
hope  that  Mr  Gairdner  will  continue  his  political  survey  on 
at  least  the  same  scale.  His  readers  would  have  matter 
for  regret  if  he  carried  out  his  implied  intention  “  not  to 
follow  public  affairs  with  quite  so  great  minuteness  ”  as  in 
his  present  interesting  Introduction. 


MAJOR  BELL’S  OTHER  COUNTRIES. 

Other  Countries.  By  Major  William  Morrison  Bell.  With  Maps 
and  Illustrations.  In  Two  Volumes.  Chapman  and  Hall. 

It  is  very  diflScult  within  the  limits  of  a  short  article  to 
do  justice  to  a  book  of  this  kind,  which  gives  a"  birdseye- 
view  of  nearly  every  country  under  the  sun.  We  may, 
however,  preface  our  remarks  by  observing  that  Major  Bell 
here  propounds  no  new  theories.  He  does  not  attempt,  as 
he  remarks  himself,  **  to  discuss  universal  suffrage  and 
electoral  qualifications,  to  treat  on  the  labour  question,  to 
point  to  free  selections  and  pre-emptive  rights,  or  to  trace 
the  causes  of  the  fluctuations  of  property,  and  the  effect  of 
general  legislation  on  the  individual  man,”  throughout  our 
colonial  possessions.  If,  he  says,  he  had  endeavoured  to  do 
this,  and  to  foretell  the  future,  he  would  ask  to  be  allowed 
to  sign  himself  the  “Greatest  Briton.”  He  is,  indeed,  too 
modest  to  attempt  so  much.  He  only  places  before  us  his 
impressions  of  travel  in  the  various  countries  he  visited  on 
his  voyage  round  the  world  in  a  lively,  agreeable,  and 
chatty  style,  and,  if  he  has  any  other  aim,  it  seems  to  be, 
in  the  words  of  Humboldt,  “that  of  establishing  our  common 
humanity,  of  striving  to  remove  the  barriers  which  prejudice 
and  limited  views  of  every  kind  have  erected  amongst  men, 
and  to  treat  all  mankind,  without  reference  to  religion, 
nation,  or  colour,  as  one  fraternity,  one  great  community, 
fitted  for  the  attainment  of  one  object.” 

The  first  volume  is  chiefly  devoted  to  India  and  Australia. 
During  his  rapid  run  through  the  former  country,  Major 
Bell  tells  us  a  great  deal  about  the  Brahmins,  Buddhists, 
and  Parsees ;  recounts  the  histories  of  their  religions,  and 
asks  why  they  still  continue  to  exist.  Ho  suggests  an 
answer  by  paraphrasing  the  words  of  another  author, 
who  wrote  on  the  physical  features  of  Central  India.  **  So 
long,”  says  Major  Bell,  “  as  the  vast  wilderness  of  the  im¬ 
perfect  nature  of  man — moral  or  mental — remains  as  it  is, 
which  divine  laws,  working  by  physical  causes,  at  present 
render  a  necessity,  so  long  must  human  inhabitants  of  a 
typo  suitable  continue  to  exist.  This  conception,”  he 
remarks  further,  “  does  not  invalidate  Christianity,  but,  if 
true,  it  throws  the  door  of  charity  wide  open,  and  heralds 
slow  but  certain  changes.”  The  chapters  on  Australia  and 
Tasmania  contain  much  good  practical  advice  on  sheep¬ 
farming,  and  many  hints  which  may  be  found  useful  by 
intending  emigrants.  There  is  room  for  any  number  of 
settlers  in  Australia,  but  they  must  now  be  content  with  a 
fair  return  for  their  labour  or  capital,  and  should  make  up 
their  minds  to  settle  permanently  and  not  temporarily  in 
the  country.  As  Major  Bell  points  out,  “  there  lies  a  great 
future  before  her — a  future  of  centralisation  and  self- 
government  ;  but  until  Brisbane  is  connected  by  rail  with 
Adelaide,  if  not  Perth,  the  continent  is  unfit  for  either 
centralisation  or  self-government.”  Tasmania,  “England’s 
double,’*  as  it  has  been  called,  seems  at  present  to  be 
gasping  for  capital ;  acres  and  acres  of  the  once  rich  land 
are  exhausted.  “  It  cries  for  two  things  too  costly  to  be 
procured,”  says  our  author;  “one  is  labour,  the  other  is 
manure.”  It  is  indeed  too  comfortable  a  country.  It  has 


a  splendid  climate,  and  a  population  that  is  well  off-« 
neither  rich  nor  poor,  but  contented.  They  seem  how¬ 
ever,  in  some  things  to  be  too  contented,  since  they  all(Mr 
the  Yankees  to  come  and  take  the  whales  away  from  under 
their  very  noses.  Even  in  the  two  Tasmanian  cities^ 
Launceston  and  Hobarton,  the  prominent  feature  is  their 
dulness.  “  Over  Hobarton,”  says  Major  Bell,  “  you  may 
look,  at  the  busiest  hour  of  the  busiest  day  of  the  busiest 
week,  and  find  a  Sabbath  stillness  reigning — not  an  anvil 
or  a  puff  of  smoke,  or  a  shout,  to  wake  the  contented  snooze 
in  which  it  lies.” 

The  earlier  portion  of  the  second  volume  contains  our 
author’s  sketches  of  China  and  Japan.  He  describes  the 
street  scenes  of  Canton  and  Hong  Kong  with  much  wit  and 
humour,  and  the  text  is  enlivened  by  diagrams  and  wood- 
cuts  that  frequently  raise  a  laugh.  He  denounces  the 
vice  of  opium-smoking,  and  draws  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
results  of  that  fatal  habit.  He  has  something  to  say,  too 
about  the  Chinese  drama.  A  theatre  that  he  visited  was 
like  one  of  our  music-halls,  with  orchestra  and  actors 
on  a  raised  platform,  while  the  audience  were  seated 
at  small  tables  in  the  body  of  the  hall.  The  comfort  of 
visitors,  however,  seemed  to  be  studied,  for  at  intervals 
jugs  of  hot  water  were  handed  round,  “into  which  you 
dipped  a  piece  of  cloth  or  flannel,  and  therewith  wiped 
your  face  and  hands.”  Oranges,  pistachio  nuts,  and  cakes 
were  on  the  tables,  and  tea  was  served  at  command.  The 
play  would  be  described  by  the  London  press  as  belonging 
to  the  transpontine  school,  and  was  of  thrilling  interest. 
There  was  an  injured  lady  most  gorgeously  dressed,  who 
spoke  in  the  shrillest  scream,  and  was  accompanied  by 
a  drum,  cymbals,  a  gong,  and  a  bagpipe.  There  were 
some  half-dozen  actors  in  all,  but  not  much  scenery,  and, 
as  the  business  of  the  play  went  on  for  many  hours  on 
successive  nights.  Major  Bell  was  glad  to  go  home  early  in 
his  Chinese  cab, — a  vehicle  which  in  England  would  be 
termed  a  wheelbarrow. 


From  Shanghai,  Major  Bell  sailed  to  Nagasaki,  where  he 
was  at  once  fascinated  by  the  beautiful  scenery  of  Japan. 
“  Nature,”  he  says,  “  in  her  throbs  of  volcanic  birth  has 
here  robed  herself  in  a  bouquet  of  exquisite  and  uncertain 
beauty.”  And  she  is  aided  by  art.  Minute,*  carefully 
cultivated  fields  intermingle  with  bays,  inlets,  creeks, 
gorges  and  narrow  valleys,  and  lie  on  the  slopes  of  the  hill¬ 
sides  in  the  midst  of  a  parterre  of  forest  of  the  richest  and 
most  varied  green.”  It  is  a  mingling  of  Killarney  and 
the  Trossachs,  he  adds, — not  so  much  one  large  whole,  as 
small  recurring  bits  of  beauty.  Of  course  our  traveller 
was  impressed  by  several  national  peculiarities  of  the^ 
Japanese,  in  his  strolls  through  Nagasaki.  He  descri^ 
a  house  in  one  of  the  narrow  streets,  shut  in  by  open  wood 
lattice- work.  Within  he  saw  a  steamy  vapour, 
floor  of  stone,  and  washing.  “  The  washing,  he 
continues,  “  is  that  of  the  body  ;  the  method,  water  ana  a 
small  flannel  rag ;  the  entire  body  being  cleansed ;  an 
the  persons,  male  and  female  forms,  Japanese.  ^  Ye  o. 
Major  Bell  describes  as  an  enormous  wooden  city, 
taining  probably  over  three  millions  of  inhabitants.  Cn® 
of  the  most  noteworthy  of  the  suburbs  is  Sheba,  the  bun  - 
place  of  the  Shiogoons,  “  surrounded  by  lovely  trees  an 
shrubs,  girt  by  moat  and  massive  wall,  and  peop 
by  priests  in.  black  crape  dresses.”  Another  portion  o 
the  city  is  given  over  by  the  Japanese  Governmen 
“  to  those  who  have  made  themselves  subservient 
the  lusts  of  others.”  The  streets  of  this  p^  ® 
Yedo  reminded  Major  Bell  of  a  wild-beast  show.  ^  T 

are  cages  with  wooden  bars,  containing  figures  which  a  ^ 

as  motionless  as  wax  ones.  Half-a-dozen  of  them  sit  in 
semi-circle  facing  the  bars  of  their  cage,  and  aresodispo 
that  their  handsome  dresses  and  painted  faces  make  up  • 
group  of  some  artistic  merit.  In  front  of  them  are  h  ® 
boxes  of  bonbons,  their  pipes,  and  their  cups  of  tea. 
author  was  also  enabled,  without  much  trouble,  to  s  u  . 
the  habits  and  customs  of  the  higher-class 
ladies,  for,  as  he  remarks,  life  is  much  in  common  J 
and  secrecy  an  uncared-for  privilege.  He  was  an  unw  ing 
witness  of  more  than  one  toilette  as  he  passed 
streets.  He  saw  them  paint  their  busts  a  pearly  w  i  » 
tinge  their  cheeks  with  a  carmine  hue,  draw  their  cyebro 
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ut  by  the  roots,  and  blacken  their  teeth  with  soot.  He 
aid  not  omit  to  visit  Meanoshta,  the  Baden  of  Japan, 
where  he  indulged  in  a  separate  bath,  being  a  prejudiced 
Englishman,  while  the  Japanese  bathed  altogether.  ‘*One 
lady  "  he  tells  us,  “  happened  to  come  out  into  the  passage 
when  one  of  our  party  was  passing.  She  was  encumbered 
with  her  infant,  and  as  they  could  not  both  dress  together 

she  asked  Mr - if  he  would  mind  holding  it  for  a  few 

minutes,  while  she  dressed.’*  Major  Bell  draws  a  comparison 
between  the  Chinese  and  the  Japanese,  and  sums  up  in 
favour  of  the  latter.  ‘'The  Japanese,”  he  says,  “  have  an 
intense  love  of  country ;  the  Chinese  have  none.  The 
Japanese  are  adaptable ;  the  Chinese  very  much  the  reverse. 
Courteous,  gentle,  vain,  clever,  ignorant,  brave  are  the 
Japanese;  kindly,  yet  cruel,  stolid,  astute,  obstinate  are  the 


monde,  the  special  organs  of  police  spies  during  the  evil 
days  of  the  bygone  years.  They  have  unfortunately  been 
the  stepping-stones  to  enviable  positions — to  the  Corps 
Legislatif,  to  diplomatic  posts,  and  occasionally  to  the 
Institut.  Rochefort,  Vallds,  Thiers,  Jules  Ferry,  Vermersch, 
and  a  vast  proportion  of  Gambetta’s  prefects  and  sub¬ 
prefects,  have  passed  through  the  presse  Ugcre  and  the 
unscrupulous  hands  of  the  literary  Barnums  who  grow  rich 
upon  its  profits.  The  tactics  of  the  cleverest  impresario 
on  the  French  press — he  of  the  Figaro — are  thus  satirised  : 

II  faut  Ru  vieux  Villeraessant 
De  bons  pctits  gar9ons  k  leur  premiere  aurore. 

Purs,  au  coBur  innocent, 

Qui  fassent  la  copie  et  les  courses,  nettoient 
Le  bureau,  pensent  bien,  et  tachent  d’etre  mis 
Ainsi  que  des  commis  de  nouveautes,  et  soient 
Resign es  et  soumis. 

An  entire  poem  is  devoted  to  the  Siecle,  the  proverbially 
dull  oracle  of  the  quasi-Liberal  petite  bourgeoisie — “  le 
moniteur  certain  de  VepicierV  It  describes  the  side-scenes  of 
Parisian  journalism,  the  little  jealousies,  resulting  in  impor¬ 
tant  political  schisms ;  the  feud  of  the  Siecle  and  the 
TJnivers,  eternal  as  an  unsatisfied  Corsican  hatred ;  the 
duels  of  De  Cassagnac  with  his  liberal  family ;  the  quarrels 
of  Edmond  About,  le  petit  Voltaire^  with  his  editor, 
Gu4roult ;  and  all  the  weighty  consequences  of  a 
technical  discussion  concerning  the  relative  merits 
of  Bfeville’s  Monday  essays  and  Sarcey’s  Tuesday 
feuilleions.  One  must  have  lived  the  inner  life  of  the 
normal  Parisian  journalist  to  understand  how  impoi-tant 
these  trifles  became ;  how  a  change  of  writers  on  a  leading 
organ  would  bring  about  an  immediate  hausse  or  baisse  at 
the  Bourse ;  and  how — thanks  to  the  system  of  signing 
articles,  and  the  consequent  personification  of  a  journal  in 
its  chief  writer — M.  About  could  bring  the  Roman  ques¬ 
tion  to  a  head  when  he  chose,  and  M.  Veuillot  indirectly 
send  two  more  battalions  to  the  Vatican.  Veuillot,  the 
Ultramontane,  has  been  an  inexhaustible  theme  for  all  the 
young  Pagan  poets  of  the  great  Renaissance  School  of 
1830.  M.  Glatigny  has  a  capital  squib  on  the  Papal  de¬ 
fender,  entitled  Santissimo  Camevale^  and  describing  the 
eX'Seminarist  as  Clodoche  or  Chicard  conducting  a  galop 
d*enfer  in  the  Eternal  City.  He  has  renounced  his  faith 
and  cries : 

Vive  Garibaldi !  je  Paime  I 
Noble  cuir  que  mon  poing  tnnna, 

Je  lui  donnerai  ce  suir  mSme 
La  revanche  de  Men  tana ! 

The  essence  of  political  satire  is  in  the  Eclogue^  where 
the  shepherds,  Rouher  and  Ollivier,  pipe  their  exploits  to 
the  Imperialist  Tupper — Belmontet.  Belmontet  is  judge. 
Rouher  vaunts  his  imperturbable  aplomb,  Ollivier  his  true 
de  la  demission  offerte  d  tout  propos  (a  true  which  M. 
Thiers  has  imitated)  ;  Rouher  his  emphatic  and  sonorous 
Auvergnat  periods,  and  Ollivier  his  cold  phrases  (his  stylo 
was  said  to  resemble  that  of  Mr  Gladstone) — ”  glissantes, 


A  FRENCH  POLITICAL  SATIRE. 

GilUs  et  Pasquins.  Par  Albert  Glatigny.  Paris  :  Alphonse 
Lemerre. 

When  the  light  of  September  days  was  let  into  the  lumber- 
closets  of  the  Imperial  Ministry  of  the  Interior  and  the  Pre- 
fectorial  oubliett^  of  the  Rue  de  Jerusalem,  a  very  chaos  of 
unheard-of  curiosities  of  literature  was  discovered, — censured 
comedies,  confiscated  caricatures,  novels  guilty  of  “  allu¬ 
sions,”  Opposition  pamphlets,  by  gentlemen  who  were 
promptly  decorated  on  the  next  15th  August ;  suppressed 
journals,  started  for  the  edification  of  threescore  Radical 
students  of  the  Latin  quarter ;  obscenities  by  De  Musset  and 
Theophile  Gautier,  socialist  programmes,  the  sweepings  of 
Belgian  booksellers’  shops,  choice  selections  from  Holy  well- 
street,  and  all  the  philippics  of  young  France  against  the 
Vatican,  the  Academy,  the  Tuileries,  and  the  ductile  Par¬ 
liament  of  the  Luxembourg.  The  flower  of  these  collec¬ 
tions  is  slowly  appearing  in  the  shop-windows  of  boulevard 
publishers;  and  if  rumour  be  reliable,  and  internal  evi¬ 
dence  worth  anything,  the  greater  part  of*  the  present 
volume  is  taken  from  the  author’s  contributions  to  the 
Diinisterial  lumber-closets.  Nothing  in  the  book,  save  one 
or  two  light  love-songs,  wherewith  the  more  serious  pieces 
ire  interspersed,  would  have  received  the  stamp  of  the  cen¬ 
sorship  under  the  Government  which  encouraged  Theresa 
wd  prohibited  Louis  Blanc.  M.  Albert  Glatigny  is  the 
jpwial  Juvenal  of  the  Rappel,  in  opposition  to  Albert 
Millaud  of  the  Figaro,  and  Gaston  Jollivet  of  the  Oaulois, 
^d,  it  must  be  owned,  the  author  of  ‘  Gilles  et  Pasquins  ’ 
^  perfectly  capable  of  holding  his  own  against  the  two. 

1  he  book  professes  to  be  a  mere  retrospective  boutade;  but 
I  is  one  which  will  be  of  not  a  little  use  to  the  future  his- 
onan  of  the  final  Imperial  masarinades.  Its  verses  will  be 
?  i  dead  language  before  the  historian  is  born,  for  their 
cmistiches  are  formed  by  names  of  things  and  men  that 
three  months,  and  are  forgotten  in  four — the 
8  I  changing*ar^ot  of  the  gent  de  lettres,  and  the  desig- 
*  ions  of  evanescent  celebrities  such  as  Paris  produces  by 
®  wo  score  in  a  year.  It  is  against  a  certain  too  famous 
^  ion  of  the  Parisian  press  that  M.  Glatigny’s  most  biting 
se*^  directed — against  the  class  of  journal  repre- 

littl  Gaulois  and  Figaro  and  Vie  Parisienne,  the 

0  scandalous  gazettes  the  ”  moniteurs  ”  of  the  demi¬ 


a  sa  guillotine  I  ”  One  has  invented  the  great  undiscover- 
able  conspiracy,  the  other  has  organised  Mexico ;  both 
have  coffre  des  joumalistes  in  proportion  to  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  granted  them.  The  dispute  ends  in  a  Virgilian 
fashion : 

Rouher.  Aliens,  pas  de  pros  mots,  mareband  du  bouillabaisse ! 

Ollivibr.  Silence,  porteur  d’eau,  qui  fais  venir  la  baisse ! 

and  the  “  sage  ”  Belmontet  decides  that  ”  Ollivier  a  la 
force,  et  Rouher  a  la  grace.” 

“The  Parades  de  la  Foire”  describes  the  gigantic 
jugglery  of  the  Plebiscite.  It  is  a  country  fair,  the  ginger¬ 
bread  fair,  with  its  coarse  choruses,  brass  trumpets,  and 
decorated  charlatans  of  good  Imperial  society  ;  and  the  sun 
is  a  Provencal  sun.  The  booths  are  doing  a  good  business, 
every  mountebank  has  his  audience  except  one,  d  Vecart, 

Un  vieux  pitre  au  visage  austbre 
Voyait,  bien  quMl  parlat  au  public  avec  art 
iSa  devanture  solitaire. 

He  shows  a  Plebiscite,  but  nobody  will  look.  ^  He  had 
an  imitation  conspiracy  last  year,  but  the  public  would 
not  come,  although  it  was  painted  hideous  as  a  Japanese 
idol.  And  now  the  “  Gr-r-r-and  Plebiscite  ”  will  not  draw. 

Cent  un  cameleon  aux  diverses  couleurs, 

Que  Ton  peut  voir  noir,  blanc,  ou  rouge, 
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Que  rit  en  meme  temps  qu^il  semble  fondre  en  pleurs, 

Et  cependant  jamais  ne  bouge; 

C’est  bien  ce  qae  I’on  peut  voir  de  plus  amusant 
Dans  les  baraques  de  la  foire. 

Mais  je  ne  sais  pourquoi,  monsieur,  cbaque  passant 
Me  dit :  Je  connais  cette  histoire! 

This  is  satire  of  the  Charivari  order,  but  now  and 
then  M.  Glatigny  strikes  a  higher  note  ;  his  piece  “  Les 
Bois  s’en  vont  ”  has  many  thrilling  lines  on  Caesarian 
socialism,  and  his  Question  d’Art  ”  has  the  veritable  ring 
of  some  of  Barbier’s  best  “lambes.”  Marshal  Leboeuf 
ventured  to  tell  the  Corps  Legislatif,  in  March,  1870,  that 
**  comme  soldat,  on  doit  aimer  a  faire  la  guerre,  c^est  une 
question  d’art !  ”  M.  Glatigny  answers  that  the  wars  that 
Hoche  and  Marceau  waged  were  magnijiques  et  sereineSf 
because  peace  marched  at  their  side ;  that  those  of  the 
first  bilious  Corsican  had  a  thin  semblance  of  grandeur, 
because : 

II  avait  cach£  son  front  derriere 
Un  masque  pris  au  vieux  bazar 
Oil  tous  les  oripeaux  acceptes  par  i’histoire 
Fourissaient,  mettables  encor. 

La  guerre  se  cachait,  disant :  je  suis  la  gloire ! 

but  that,  as  a  question  d*art  in  our  days, 

C’est  charmant  mais  un  pen  demode  ;  nous  ne  sommes 
O  bonillant  Mardcbal  Leboeuf, 

Qui  faites  admirer  k  douze  cent  mille  hommes 
Votre  beau  panache  tout  neuf — 

Plus  si  chauvins  que  9a  ! 

One  of  the  last  pieces,  “  Le  Casque,”  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  graphic  in  the  volume.  It  is  a  Prussian  casque  on 
a  peasant’s  chimney-piece.  The  **  Oui  ”  of  a  blind  and 
avaricious  peasantry  brought  it  there ;  it  remained  there 
because  the  classes  that  made  the  war  refused  to  carry  it 
on,  and  if  these  classes  retain  their  servility  and  lusts,  have 
learnt  nothing  against  the  lying  Legende  they  perpetuate 
from  the  last  two  years,  M.  Glatigny  tells  the  peasant,  in 
another  score  of  months 

Tu  mettras  sur  ta  chemini^e 
Un  second  casque  Prussien. 


THE  JAPANESE  EMBASSY. 

The  Japanese  in  America.  By  Charles  Lanman.  Longmans. 

The  Embassy  which  is  about  to  land  on  our  shores  is  so 
really  remarkable,  whether  we  regard  the  rank  of  the 
members  who  compose  it  or  the  object  with  which  they 
visit  us,  that  we  turned  eagerly  to  Mr  Lanman’s  book, 
expecting  to  have  our  curiosity  gratified  on  several  points 
on  which  it  had  been  aroused.  But  the  information  given 
is  meagre  in  the  extreme,  and  such  as  any  careful  reader 
of  the  American  papers  might  pick  up  for  himself.  We 
are  left  just  as  much  as  ever  in  the  dark  as  to  who 
originated  the  idea  of  sending  out  one  of  the  heads  of 
the  administration  on  a  roving  commission,  to  examine 
and  report  upon  Christendom,  or  how  it  came  to  commend 
itself  to  the  Mikado  and  his  admirers.  We  have  also  looked 
in  vain  for  information  as  to  the  impression  made  upon  the 
ambassadors  by  w  hat  they  have  seen  in  the  United  States. 
As  assistant  secretary  to  the  Japanese  Legation  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  Mr  Lanman  ought  to  be  in  a  position,  one  would 
think,  to  thiow  some  light  upon  the  point.  Instead  of 
doing  so,  however,  he  gives  us  what  are  very  interesting  in 
their  way  no  doubt,  but  still  are  not  what  we  desire  to 
have,  a  number  of  essays  written  by  Japanese  students  in 
America.  Some  of  these  papers  are  on  subjects  of 
European  or  American  politics,  some  are  evidently  sug¬ 
gested  by  their  own  observations  in  American  society,  and 
some  refer  to  the  East.  All  possess  a  high  value  of  a 
peculiar  kind.  Still  we  could  well  dispense  with  them  for 
a  little  more  information  respecting  the  Embassy.  Mr 
Lanman’s  work  is  justly  open  to  still  stronger  censure  on 
another  ground.  It  is  entitled ‘The  Japanese  in  America,’ 
yet  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  it  has  no  more  reference  to 
the  Japanese  than  it  has  to  the  South  Sea  Islanders.  It  is 
headed  “  Life  and  Besources  in  America,”  and  is  altogether 
a  very  gross  example  of  bookmaking. 

The  time  fixed  in  the  treaties  between  Japan  and  the 
Western  nations,  for  revising  the  conditions  upon  which 
Japan  was  thrown  open  to  foreigners,  is  on  the  point  of 
expiring,  and  the  J apanese  are  anxious  to  obtain  the  consent 


of  these  nations  to  certain  alterations  in  the  original  articl 
They  allege  that  when  they  entered  into  these  treaties  tk^v 
were  ignorant  of  the  international  usages  and  diplomati 
phraseology  of  the  West,  and  that  consequently  they  bound 
themselves  to  terms,  the  full  significance  of  which  they  did 
not  understand,  and  which  they  now  find  to  be  unjust  and 
onerous.  Who  it  was  suggested  that  they  would  be  more 
likely  to  get  fairplay  by  sending  a  special  embassy  to  the 
Treaty  Powers,  than  if  they  were  to  negotiate  with  the 
ministers  of  these  Powers  in  Japan,  does  not  appear  •  but 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  advice  was  sound,  and*  thev 
have  acted  upon  it.  And  at  the  head  of  the  Embassy  they 
have  placed  one  of  their  most  distinguished  statesmen,  the 
junior  Prime  Minister,  and  one  of  the  chief  actors  in  the 
revolution  which  deposed  the  Tycoon  and  restored  the  full 
authority  of  the  Mikado.  It  would  appear,  however,  that 
the  negotiation  of  fresh  treaties  is  not  the  only  nor  even 
the  principal  object  of  the  Embassy.  When  leaving  San 
Francisco,  one  of  the  ambassadors,  who  speaks  English, 
returning  thanks  for  the  hospitality  that  had  been  extended 
to  them  said  :  “  The  object  of  our  mission  is  to  inspect  and 
examine  into  the  various  mechanic  arts  and  sciences  which 
have  assisted  your  country  in  gaining  the  present  high 
position  she  occupies  before  the  world.  We  come  to  study 
your  strength,  that  by  adopting  wisely  your  better  ways 
we  may  hereafter  be  stronger  ourselves.  We  shall  require 
your  mechanics  to  teach  our  people  many  things,  and  the 
more  our  intercourse  increases  the  more  we  shall  call  upon 
you.  We  shall  labour  to  place  Japan  on  an  equal  basis  in 
the  future  with  those  countries  whose  modem  civilisation 
is  now  our  guide.”  And  in  the  letter  accreditmg  the 
ambassadors  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Mikado  says,  after  alluding  to  the  need  of  revising  the 
treaty  :  ”  It  is  our  purpose  to  select  from  the  various  insti¬ 
tutions  prevailing  among  enlightened  nations  such  as  are 
best  suited  to  our  present  condition,  and  adopt  them  in 
gradual  reforms  and .  improvements  of  our  policy  and 
customs,  so  as  to  be  upon  an  equality  with  them.  With 
this  object  we  desire  to  fully  disclose  to  the  United  States 
Government  the  condition  of  affairs  in  our  empire,  and  to 
consult  upon  the  means  of  giving  greater  efficiency  to  our 
institutions,  at  present  and  in  the  future ;  and  as  soon  as 
the  said  Embassy  returns  home  we  will  consider  about  the 
revision  of  the  treaties,  and  accomplish  what  we  have 
expected  and  intended.” 

The  students’  essays  to  which  we  have  already  alluded 
are  calculated  to  give  one  a  high  idea  of  Japanese  intel¬ 
ligence.  We  wish  we  could  afford  space  for  lengthy 
quotations,  but  we  must  content  ourselves  with  three 
brief  extracts.  The  first  is  from  a  paper  headed  “The 
Practical  Americans.”  It  will  be  seen  that,  in  one  instance 
at  least,  our  transatlantic  kinsmen  have  not  very  favourably 
impressed  the  Eastern  critic. 

A  glance  at  its  educational  system  enables  one  to  form  some 
idea  of  the  people.  The  cities  have  their  business  colleges,  wniie 
agricultural  colleges  dot  the  face  of  the  country.  Th®^ 
schools  of  engineering,  architecture,  medicine,  and  ’ 

ments  of  the  useful  artisan,  these  are  faithfully  attendea  , 
while  the  general  education  of  the  youths  is  designed  to  tn 
practical  men.  The  fine  arts,  which  refine,  ennoble,  and  deiig 
mankind,  are  sadly  neglected.  .  .  .  So-called 

who  Constitute  a  large  portion  of  “  the  life  and  the  blooa 
American  society,  seemingly  have  no  souls,  for  they  are  «po 
for  sale,  if  not  already  exchanged,  for  hard  cash.  .  •  .  • 

sympathy,  without  frankness  and  generosity  of  feeling,  dwp 
human  nature,  they  have  no  more  use  for  their  riches  . 
Peruvians  had  for  theirs  before  the  Spaniards  came  to  rule 

The  next  extract  from  an  article  on  “M.  Thiers  s  Becep- 
tion  of  the  Chinese  Ambassador,”  gives  us  a  glimpse  * 
the  feelings  aroused  in  the  East  by  the  conduc 
Europeans.  ^ 

The  conduct  of  foreigners,  except  some  of  the  beUer  cl^ 
missionaries  and  a  few  laymen,  is  a  very  shame  to  the  n 
Christianity  and  civilisation,  and  retards  the  progress  o 
They  do  not  pay  the  prices  of  things  they  buy,  and  even  .  ^ 
fares  required  of  them  ;  but  no  sooner  do  they  the 

of  discontent  in  the  face  of  the  person  who  demands  it,  ta  ^ 
heavy  cane  is  over  his  head.  At  home  such  behaviour 
properly  chastised  by  indictment  for  assault  and  pro- 

the  Eastern  countries  the  European  tyrants  are  under 
tection  of  guns  and  powder.  So  that  whenever  **^®**.  •  -p^er 
outrageously,  if  he  do  not  lose  his  senses  he  would  keep  j—. 
to  himself ;  because,  if  he  resent  it,  the  fate  of  his  theirs, 

would  be  endangered  even  by  the  loss  of  a  single  hair 
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The  last  extract  we  shall  make  shall  be  from  a  paper  on 
“Eastern  Civilisation.” 

“The  greatest,  the  most  specific  and  essential  obstacle,”  says 
the  writer,  “  of  all  which  retards  and  holds  us  back,  is  the  total 
absence  of  freedom  in  the  spirit  and  in  the  mind  of  the  people.  . 
If  this  want  of  flexibility  and  versatility  must  remain  as  the  fault 
of  the  Eastern  nations,  then  they  must  decay  continually.  Local 
stagnation  and  utter  decline  is  the  great  danger  of  our  people, 
unless  they  are  shaken  out  of  this  lethargic  condition  by  some 
rehenient  convulsion.  We  look  to  the  western  nations  for  this 
hoped-for  wakening  power.  The  steamship,  railway,  and  tele¬ 
graph  are  pushing  their  rnighty  forces  further  and  further  into  the 
profundities  of  oriental  life.  The  quickening  effect  of  western 
activity  and  enterprise  are  felt  everywhere,  and  are  causing  rapid 
and  more  surprising  changes  in  many  respects.” 


OUIDA’S  NEW  TALES. 


A  I^og  of  Flanders^  and  other  Stories, 
and  Hall. 


By  “  Ouida.”  Chapman 


The  key-note  of  all  the  four  powerful  stories  contained 
in  this  volume  is  the  same.  It  is  a  tone  of  bitter  pain,  a 
wail  uttered  over  the  apparent  waste  of  all  that  is  best  in 
human  feeling,  ever  lavished  on  unworthy  objects  or  ren¬ 
dered  useless  by  the  remorseless  march  of  circumstance. 
We  have  said  apparent,  for  this  well-worn  truism  is  still 
the  expression  of  the  only  hope  that  gilds  the  iron  wheels 
we  see  so  cruelly  at  work  around  us,  but  whether  the 
authoress  who  so  well  describes  the  torture  means  to  leave 
us  the  opiate  is  more  than  doubtful. 

The  first  tale,  “  The  Dog  of  Flanders,”  shows  us  the 
reward  of  genius  and  fidelity.  The  fidelity  is  that  of  a 
dog,  Patrasche,  who,  having  been  cared  for  in  his  sorest 
need  by  Nello,  a  poor  lad  whose  genius  brings  him  only 
death  by  famine  and  a  broken  heart,  toils  for  his  young 
master  all  his  life  and  dies  with  him  at  last.  The  contrast 
between  the  noble  dog  and  the  brutal  master  from  whose 
hands  he  passed  into  Nello’s  is  worked  out  by  Ouida  in  a 
manner  which  renders  this  story  an  excellent  specimen  of 
her  hatred  of  the  selfish  and  dull  human  being,  and  her 
appreciation  of  those  gleams  of  moral  greatness  which 
ever  and  anon  surprise  us  in  the  lower  animals.  It  must 
be  acknowledged,  however,  that,  at  least  in  the  account  of 
poor  Patrasche’s  devotion  to  Nello,  there  is  almost  too 
much  of  the  human  attributes  of  reflection,  memory,  and 
foresight.  That  Patrasche  worked  willingly  for  his  young 
master,  and  that  instinct  directed  him  to  seek  him  out 
where  he  lay  dying,  is  quite  possible  ;  but  that  he  should 
sympathise  with  the  poor  boy’s  trouble  of  mind  is  scarcely 
true  to  nature  ;  and  in  this  respect,  at  least,  we  may  have 
the  comfort  of  thinking  the  gloom  of  the  narrative 
deeper  than  it  need  be.  This,  however,  is  not  a  serious 
objection,  but  rather  a  cavil  we  are  glad  to  invent,  in  order 
to  weaken  the  impression  on  our  minds  of  one  of  the 
saddest  and  best  told  tales  that  have  appeared  for  many 
a  day. 

The  second  story,  A  Branch  of  Lilac,”  presents  a  still 
darker  picture  of  human  life  and  passion.  It  delineates 
the  slow’  agony  of  a  rich  and  generous  nature  bound 
hy  affection  to  a  worthless  being.  This  story  is  fitly  pre- 
fawd  by  the  following  sad  lines,  from  the  full  force  of 
which  we  cannot  escape  by  suggesting  exaggeration :  “  There 
u  nothing  more  terrible,  nothing  more  cruel,  than  the 
®*^otion,  the  profuse  expenditure  of  fruitless  pain, 
icn  every  hour,  every  moment  as  it  passes,  causes  to 
Dii  ions  of  living  creatures.  If  it  were  of  any  use,  who 
would  mind  ?  But  it  is  all  waste,  frightful  waste,  to  no  end, 
no  end.”  Here  we  want  the  opiate,  but  Ouida 
^^isters  none  and  passes  on.  One  scene  in  this  tale  is 
®  good  sample  of  this  writer’s  rapid  indications  of  charac- 
b  and  as  to  do  so  will  not  anticipate  the  climax  of  the 

tale  we  extract  it : 

of  the  little  place  there  lived  an  old  man 

deront  p  t . These  old  people  looked  long  and  with 

“Thnif^*  wonder  at  the  young  beauty  of  my  wife, 
and  woiiiH  *  ,  “PP7  soul,  Piccinino,”  said  the  old  man  heartily ; 
afford  it-./  f™  r®  P^^osent  to  her — though  I  knew  he  could  ill 
much  ^  hlack  fan  on  which  he  had  just  painted  with 
^oleta^  truthfulness  a  group  of  white  and  purple 

®*S*nothin'*^°™^'^  looked  up  sharply  through  her  spectacles,  and 

at  will  she  care  for  it  ?— it  is  not  jewelled  and  gilded,” 


she  muttered,  as  she  went  on  with  her  spinning  in  the  doorway  in 
the  sun. 

1  have  often  wondered  since  how  it  is  that  the  eyes  of  women 
at  a  glance  read  the  souls  of  other  women,  so  cruelly,  as  it  seems 
to  us,  and  yet  so  surely. 

It  was  a  pretty  little  fan ;  it  had  cost  him  much  labour,  though 
it  could  only  have  sold  for  a  franc  or  two.  It  was  a  plaything  as 
graceful  as  if  it  had  been  encrusted  with  diamonds — more  so,  I 
think,  for  the  old  man  had  studied  the  forest  flowers  till  he  could 
portray  them  to  the  very  life. 

But  a  few  days  later,  the  kindly  little  gift  was  lost :  she  dropped 
it  from  the  balcony,  and  it  fell  shivered  to  atoms  on  the  ground. 
I  reproached  her  gently  for  her  carelessness.  “  To  give  thee  the 
fan.”  I  urged,  “  he  will,  I  know  well,  have  to  go  for  many  a  day 
without  a  bit  of  meat  to  boil  with  his  beans  and  lentils  in  the 
soup-pot.” 

She  only  laughed.  “  It  was  worth  nothing,”  she  answered  me. 

• . For  the  first  time  that  day  there  seemed  to  be  a 

dissonance  in  the  chiming  bells  and  the  murmuring  streams,  a 
shadow  on  the  sparkling  sunshine,  a  taint  in  the  sweet  young 
summer  odours  of  the  wood-clothed  hills. 

Why  should  she  value  my  love,  I  thought,  more  than  the  little 
broken  fan?  It  was  hardly  worth  more  to  her  in  any  sense  of 
wealth. 

The  story  put  into  the  mouth  of  “  a  Provence  rose,”  the 
constant  companion  of  the  gentle  heroine,  still  moves  to  the 
same  sad  burthen — all  is  vanity ;  happy  wedded  love, 
courage,  perseverance,  resignation,  and  high-minded  recti¬ 
tude,  all  find  no  better  friend  than  Death. 

The  Berceau  de  Dieu  is  a  little  village  of  the 
Seine,  and  is  made  the  scene  of  the  last  tale  in  the 
I  book,  “  A  Leaf  in  the  Storm,”  which,  horrible  as  it  is,  was 
more  than  once  reproduced  during  the  Franco-Prussian  war. 
The  heroism  of  the  peasant  who  prefers  death  to  betraying 
a  store  of  arms  to  the  enemies  of  his  country,  and  the 
destruction  of  his  native  village  by  the  angr}^  conquerors, 
have  had  their  counterparts  in  real  life.  Here  we  must 
venture  a  word  of  expostulation  with  regard  to  the  last 
scene  in  this  story.  Ouida’s  horror  of  cruelty  should 
teach  her  that  there  is  a  certain  reticence  to  bo  observed  in 
the  description  of  scenes  of  violence.  Just  as  hideous 
punishments  were  formerly  found  to  produce  equally 
hideous  crimes,  to  brand  cruelty  as  abominable  by  sensa¬ 
tional  additions  to  it  is  not  the  best  way  to  produce  a  sense 
of  its  exceeding  wickedness.  No  one  can  be  the  better  for 
the  perusal  of  such  a  passage  as  that  which  describes  the 
bereaved  wife  throwing  her  child  under  the  hoofs  of  the 
Prussian  ofiBcer’s  horse,  and  therefore  it  is  unnecessary  to 
suggest  an  idea,  so  abhorrent  to  humanity,  to  inoffensive 
persons  possessed  of  the  average  amount  of  sensibility.  The 
tale  ends  with  the  following  characteristic  farewell  to  the 
village  :  It  is  gone,  and  its  place  can  know  it  never  more 
— never  more.  But  who  is  to  care  ?  It  was  but  as  a  leaf 
v/hich  the  great  storm  withered  as  it  passed.” 

These  four  tales,  like  the  more  important  work  lately 
produced  by  Ouida,  'Folle  Farine,*  show  a  sudden  increase 
of  power  and  purpose,  of  which  we  do  not  remember  to 
have  seen  an  instance  in  an  author  who  has  already  written 
much  in  one  style.  It  would  almost  seem  as  though 
Ouida,  like  Ondine,  has  **  found  her  soul,”  since  she 
has  used  the  facility  of  expression  and  wealth  of  imagina¬ 
tive  word-painting,  formerly  lavished  on  impossibly  beau 
tiful  women  and  men  of  the  Admirable  Crichton  type,  in 
illustrating  the  great  problems  of  human  life.  She  has 
now  forced  her  way  to  the  appreciation  and  respect  of  all 
who,  having  their  eyes  open,  cannot  deny  the  evils  she  de¬ 
nounces  with  such  versatile  and  almost  fierce  energy,  how¬ 
ever  much  they  may  differ  with  her  as  to  the  conclusions 
to  bo  drawn  from  the  “  waste  ”  and  painful,  often  un¬ 
requited,  effort  with  which  all  nature,  all  animated  creation, 
and  man  himself,  seem  compelled  to  perform  a  given  part, 
without  choice  or  explanation  granted. 
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Van  Voorst. 

>The  Farm-Labourer  in  1872. 


(Svo,  pp.  32,  fid.) 


The  very  interestiDg  Speech  on  Indian  Finance,  delivered 
by  Mr  Fawcett  last  week  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which 
Mr  Grant  Duff  insolently  declared  beforehand  to  be  not 
worth  listening  to,  has  been  reprinted  in  a  complete  form, 
apd  with  a  few  notes.  It  is  worth  reading  and  thinking  over 
as  an  exhaustive  epitome  (if  we  may  use  such  an  apparently 
self-contradictory  term)  of  the  complaints  made  by  Mr 
Fawcett  and  those  who  think  with  him  against  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  method  of  governing  India.  Another  very  notable 
pamphlet  is  by  Sir  Baldwyn  Leighton,  on  The  Farm- 
Labourer  in  1872.  Here  is  the  pith  of  it : 


1.  Now,  the  best  practical  way  towards  improvement  (besides 
emigration,  payment  in  coin,  and  a  certain  rise  in  wages,  where 
they  are  evidently  too  low)  is  by  giving  the  labourer,  as  far  as 
possible,  an  interest  in  his  work,  as  hy  task  work,  or  payment  by 
results,  as  is  sometimes  done  with  shepherds  for  lambs,  or  with 
stockmen  for  calves,  and  so  improving  the  quality  of  the  labour 
by  increased  carefulness  and  zeal,  and  increasing  his  wages  by  bis 
own  exertion. 

2.  By  a  system  of  greater  classification,  such  as  is  in  use 
among  contractors  and  others,  where  men  will  be  working  side 
by  side  at  three  shillings,  two  and  sixpence,  and  two  and  three¬ 
pence  per  day  respectively.  One  man  is  cheap  at  sixteen 
shillings  per  week,  another  is  dear  at  eleven.  I  myself  know 
agricultural  labourers  w’ho  would  be  cheaper  at  14  per  week  than 
two  of  their  neighbours  at  ten  shillings. 

3.  A  still  more  simple  and  ready  way  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  farm-labourer,  and  that  at  no  appreciable  loss  to  the 
farmer,  is  by  allowing  him  an  allotment  of  ground  and  good 
gardens,  and  to  those  who  can  save  a  little  money  (say  fifteen  or 
twenty  pounds)  allowing  them  two  or  three  acres  of  land  to  keep 
a  cow,  or  the  run  of  a  cow  on  the  farm,  on  payment  of  a  rent, 
thus  promoting  carefulness  and  thrift,  and  introducing  slightly 
the  co-operative  principle  without  a  fusion  of  capital.  The  land 
■ought  to  be  held  in  connection  with  a  farm,  or  an  estate,  so  long 
that  is  as  the  labourer  worked  thereon.  The  results  of  this 
system,  as  shown  on  my  own  estate,  in  raising  the  labourers,  and 
inducing  them  to  save  money,  and  so  placing  them  in  a  condition 
of  comfort  and  independence,  notwithstanding  low  wages,  is  quite 
inconceivable.  But  the  wholesale  plan  of  giving  every  cottageir 
land  for  a  cow,  suggested  by  a  Borough  Member  lately  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  would  be,  in  my  opinion,  most  pernicious  and 
ruinous. 


Under  the  title  of  Uogarth^s  Frolic,  Mr  Hotten  has 
reproduced  the  very  amusing  “Five  Days’  Peregrination,” 
with  copies  of  the  original  drawings,  descriptive  of  an 
expedition  made  by  Hogarth  and  four  of  his  friends  along 
the  northern  coast  of  Kent.  This  volume  is  interest¬ 
ing,  both  as  an  illustration  of  Hogarth’s  character  and  as 
a  satirical  account  of  English  ways  and  places  in  1732. 

We  shall  notice  hereafter  Mr  Simpson’s  edition  of  the 
Alarum  for  London,  which  he  supposes  to  have  been  written 
“  by  Marston  as  the  journeyman  under  the  direction  and 
with  the  help  of  Shakespeare  as  manager  and  controller 
but  we  wish  at  once  to  thank  him  for  his  projected  issue, 
with  this  play  as  a  first  instalment,  of  a  series  to  be  styled 
The  School  of  Shakespeare.”  “Under  this  title,”  he 
says,  **  may  be  included  all  those  plays  which  were  acted 
by  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  (afterwards  the  King’s)  com. 
pany  during  Shakespeare’s  connection  with  it,  and  other 
plays,  acted  by  other  companies,  which  have  been  assigned 
to  him  by  tradition,  or  with  which  there  are  plausible 
grounds  for  connecting  him.  Of  these  plays  it  is  proposed 


to  reprint  those  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  collected 
works  of  the  old  dramatists,  or  in  the  usual  miscellane^ 
collections.”  Good  editing  and  sound  judgment  are  neces 
sary  to  the  satisfactory  accomplishment  of  this  project  and 
we  cannot  at  present  say  anything  about  Mr  Simpson's 
fitness  for  it ;  but  the  project  itself  is  a  very  good  one  and 
we  wish  it  every  success.  ’ 

Dr  Gregg’s  Queen  Elizabeth,  or  the  Origin  of  Shakespeare 
a  play  written  “  after  the  Elizabethan  model,”  is  a  very 
funny  production,  and  the  funniest  part  is  the  “prole¬ 
gomena,”  in  which,  were  not  the  author  a  Doctor  of  Divinity' 
we  should  suppose  him  to  be  burlesquing  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  narratives.  Here  is  a  portion  of  it : 

1.  And  Mary  died,  and  Elizabeth  her  sister  reigned  in  her  stead. 
And  she  did  that  which  was  right  before  the  Lord. 

2.  The  high  places  she  destroyed,  and  the  temples  of  Baal  she 
overthrew,  and  she  strengthened  the  strongholds,  and  she  made 
a  covenant  with  the  king  of  France  that  he  should  restore  Calais, 
which  queen  Mary  bad  lost. 

3.  And  she  said  to  the  people,  serve  ye  the  Lord  with  your 
whole  heart,  and  go  not  after  false  gods  to  serve  them,  that  it 
may  be  well  with  you  and  with  your  children  after  you. 

4.  And  she  made  Cecil  her  chief  councillor,  and  Leicester  and 
Walsingham  and  Hatton  and  Raleigh  were  her  servants. 

5.  And  she  served  the  Lord  with  all  her  heart,  and  the  Lord 
established  the  kingdom  in  her  hands. 

6.  Then  did  Antichrist  say,  now  will  the  kingdom  be  with¬ 
drawn  from  me  wholly. 

7.  8o  he  took  counsel,  and  he  said  unto  the  king  of  France 
proclaim  Mary,  thy  son’s  wife,  who  is  also  queen  of  Scotland,  for 
queen  of  England. 

8.  For  Mary  had  married  Francis  the  Dolphin,  and  the  king  of 
France  said — Francis  and  Mary  are  queen  and  king  of  England 
and  of  Scotland.  So  the  king  of  France  died,  and  Francis,  his 
son,  reigned  in  his  stead. 

9.  Then  said  Antichrist,  now  shall  we  have  dominion  over 
France  and  over  England  and  over  Scotland. 

10.  So  Mary  and  Francis  were  proclaimed,  and  they  exercised 
powers  of  the  kingdom. 

11.  And  when  Elizabeth  the  queen  heard  thereof  she  was 
wrath,  and  she  said  as  the  Lord  liveth  it  shall  not  be  so,  neither 
shall  it  stand. 

12.  Then  the  Lord  smote  Francis  and  he  died. 

In  the  play  itself  the  editors  of  the  “  Chimes  ”  and  the 
“  Scatterbray  Review  ”  are  dramatis  personae,  besides  John 
Shakespeare  and  his  little  son  William,  and  a  score  or 
more  of  others.  A  few  lines  from  a  long  soliloquy  of 
John  Shakespeare’s,  spoken  in  a  debtor’s  prison  just  before 
the  birth  of  his  famous  child,  will  serve  for  specimen : 

I’m  in  a  debtor’s  prison  and  yet  free. 

Somehow  I  cannot  feel  an  ill  in  this ; 

And  why  I  know  not.  My  poor  wife’s  in  travail. 

What  God  will  send,  God  knows. 

The  future  of  the  babe  that’s  born  to-day— 

St  George’s  day — the  day  of  our  national  saint— 

Looks  dull  and  cloudy. 

John  Shakespeare,  prisoner  in  a  debtor’s  cell, 

’s  but  a  poor  father  to  a  nascent  child. 

*  *  *  • 

John  Shakespeare  thou’rt  a  very  curious  man. 

The  creature  coming  may  not  be  a  boy, 

And  if  a  boy,  his  course  seems  far  from  hopeful. 

Dr  Balfour’s  First  Booh  of  Botany  needs  no  recommen¬ 
dation.  It  is  a  manual,  by  a  thoroughly  competent  writer, 
for  beginners  in  the  study  of  vegetable  anatomy  and^^phy- 
siology.  This  small  volume  is  the  first  instalment  of  Col¬ 
lins’s  Elementary  Science  Series,”  which,  if  continued  as 
well  as  it  has  been  begun,  promises  to  be  very  useful. 

We  defer  till  its  completion  any  lengthy  notice  of  t  0 
translation,  by  Mr  Labouchere  and  Mr  Jesse,  of  Dr  Brehm  s 
charming  Bird-Life.  The  new  parts  treat  of  “  Domes  ic 
and  Social  Life,”  and  illustrate  in  a  very  entertaining  way 
the  virtues  and  vices  incident  to  the  family  arrangemen  s 
of  birds.  . 

In  Autumns  on  the  Spey  Mr  Knox  describes  very  p  6^^ 
santly  bis  sporting  and  fishing  experiences,  and  his  prac 
tical  studies  in  natural  history,  and  especially  in  ornitbo  ogy, 
during  several  autumn  holidays  spent  at  Gordon  Cast  e. 

Mr  Jenkinson’s  Guide  to  the  English  Lakes,  a 
seasonable  publication,  is  written  in  an 
and  has  been  prepared  with  praiseworthy  care, 
author,”  we  are  told  in  the  preface,  “  has 
over  almost  every  inch  of  ground  described,  an  >  ^  j 
note-book  in  hand,  has  made  memoranda  on  the  spo  »  a 
written  each  tour  whilst  the  subject  was 
memory.  Although  previously  well  acquainted  wi 
of  the  district,  he  has  made  another  visit  to  every  p 
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tioned  in  the  Guide,  has  climbed  some  of  the  highest  1664.  The  other  three  were  destined  to  attain  high  rank 

tains  many  times  with  the  object  of  discovering  the  in  their  profession. 

^^t*road  for  the  ascent,  and  has  walked  thousands  of  The  rival  company  was  collected  by  one  Bhodes,  who 

•1  g  The  book  is  supplied  with  several  excellent  maps,  had  been  wardrobe-keeper  at  the  Blackfriars  long  before, 

4  altoffether  a  very  welcome  manual,  not  too  large  for  and  had  since  been  a  bookseller,  at  the  siffn  of  the 

and  18  _ _  _ .P..  •  .i  . 


the  pocket,  for  holiday-makers. 

^^The  Tourist’s  French  Proiwuncmg  Handbook,  “for  the 
of  travellers  who  have  no  knowledge  of  the  French 
r^ffuace,”  ia  amusing  if  not  useful.  Its  speciality  is  that 
•f^H^nints  to  give  a  phonetic  version  of  all  the  phrases 


Bible,  by  Charing.cross.  His  senior  apprentice  in  the 
bookshop  was  Thomas  Betterton,  born  at  Westminster  in 
August,  1635,  and  the  son  of  Charles  the  First’s  under¬ 
cook;  and  his  junior  apprentice  was  William  Kynaston,  a 

few  years  younger.  These  young  men  must  have  given 

_ ? _ •_ _ _  _  _  1  *1  • 


that  are  given  in  it.  Fancy  the  effect  which  Brown,  Jones,  proof  of  their  histrionic  powers  while  Cromwell  was  king, 
r  Bobinson  will  produce  on  a  Paris  cabman  when,  after  and  it  is  reported  that  thus  early  they  attracted  the  atten- 
careful  reference  to  his  ‘  Handbook,’  he  says,  “  Congdweezai  tion  of  Davenant,  then  boldly  breaking  the  rule  of  Parlia- 
moah  ah  ung  bonhotel,”  or  what  the  chambermaid  will  ment  by  his  opera-playing  at  Eutland  House.  Rhodes,  at 
ay  when,  having  been  driven  to  his  good  hotel,  and  being  any  rate,  knowing  their  abilities,  made  them  the  nucleus  of 
of  a  warm  bath,  he  thus  addresses  her:  “Je  daizeer  the  cluster  of  actors,  some  of  them  old  men,  whom  he 


prangdr  ung  baing  show.”  We  hope  that  when  any  one 
goes  into  a  French  shop  and  says,  “  Avai  vooz  ung  deek- 
fiionair  Frangsai  zai-Angglai  avaic  lah  pronongseaseong  ?” 
this  handbook  will  not  be  produced. 

In  Wrayfiyrds  Ward  and  other  Tales  we  have  fourteen 
short  tales  by  Mr  F.  W.  Robinson. 

In  our  last  week’s  list  of  new  books,  Mr  Haweiss 
i  Thoughts  for  the  Times  ’  was  erroneously  stated  to  be 


placed  on  the  Salisbury-court  boards.  Betterton,  not  yet 
five-and-twenty,  from  the  beginning  took  the  principal 
men’s  parts  in  revivals  of  Fletcher,  Massinger,  and 
other  playwrights,  being  supported  by  Sheppey,  Lovel, 
Underhill,  Turner,  Dixon,  Robert  Nokes,  and  others. 
Kynaston,  still  in  his  teens,  played  women’s  parts  with  a 
grace  and  tenderness,  as  his  contemporaries  averred,  that 
no  woman  equalled,  and  had  for  his  fellow  “  actresses  ” 


published  by  Messrs  Strahan  and  Co.,  instead  of  by  Messrs  James  Nokes,  William  Betterton,  Angel,  and  others. 

Henry  S.  King  and  Co.  These  two  companies  formed  in  the  spring  of  1660,  or  a 

_  little  earlier,  were  the  two  companies  that,  amid  various 

*  changes,  vied  with  one  another  for  supremacy  in  London 

DT  A  vnnTTGT^  NTHTirq  during  two-and-twenty  years.  The  old  actors  ”  soon 

accepted  as  their  leader  Thomas  Killigrew,  a  wit  and 
[Under  this  title,  taking  advantage  of  the  scarcity  of  courtier,  bom  in  1611,  who  had  been  page  to  Charles  the 
new  books  to  be  reviewed  and  the  paucity  of  new  plays  to  First,  who  followed  Charles  the  Second  into  exile,  and 
be  noticed  during  “  the  dull  season,”  we  last  year  offered  used  his  leisure  in  writing  six  plays,  and  who,  returning 
some  gossiping  and  descriptive  criticism  of  the  plays  written  with  his  master,  became  groom  of  his  bedchamber  and,  in 
and  acted  in  London  during  Shakespeare’s  lifetime  and  August,  1660,  patentee  as  governor  of  the  King’s  Players, 
during  the  subsequent  period  in  which  his  influence  was'  empowered  to  use  the  Cockpit,  or  any  other  suitable  place, 
strong.  We  paused  at  the  break  in  theatrical  history  that  under  direct  royal  patronage,  until  ho  could  build  a  new 
was  caused  by  the  nominal,  and  partly  real,  suppression  of  and  better  theatre  in  Drury  Lane.  At  the  same  time  a  like 
playhouses  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth  ;  and  we  patent  was  granted  to  Sir  William  Davenant  as  head  of 
now  resume  our  series  of  sketches  with  the  new  era  that  the  Duke  of  York’s  Players  ;  and  he  at  once  began  to 
commenced  with  the  Restoration.]  build  himself  a  house  in  Lincoln’s-inn-fields,  buying  out 

Rhodes,  and  engaging  all  his  actors  except  Kynaston,  who 
The  Playhouses  of  the  Restoration  passed  over  to  Killigrew’s  company,  there  to  play  as  a  man, 
Davenant  s  and  Killigrew  s  Companies  Dryden  s  bringing  into  the  group  several  new  men,  probably 
Early  Work  for  the  Stage.  members  of  his  old  opera  staff,  and — much  stranger— 

With  the  preparations  for  reinstatement  of  the  Stuarts  several  women.  Hitherto,  as  we  have  seen,  with  rare 
[)n  the  English  throne  began  preparations  for  reinstatement  exceptions,  women  were  not  allowed  upon  the  English 


now  resume  our  series  of  sketches  with  the  new  era  that 
commenced  with  the  Restoration.] 


XXV.  The  Playhouses  of 
Davenant’s  and  Killigrew’s 


THE  Restoration  — 
Companies — Dryden’s 


Early  Work  for  the  Stage. 


With  the  preparations  for  reinstatement  of  the  Stuarts 
on  the  English  throne  began  preparations  for  reinstatement 


of  the  drama  in  its  place  of  influence  in  London  ;  not  the  stage ;  but  they  had  for  a  long  while  been  employed  in 
same  drama  that  had  reigned  in  earlier  days,  but  a  drama  France,  and  Charles  the  Second  and  his  courtiers,  just 
that  kept  pace  with  the  temper  of  the  people,  or  of  those  come  from  France,  shared  none  of  the  old  prejudices  on 


persons  who  claimed  to  be  guides  and  rulers  of  popular 
thought,  and  that  was  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  which 
caused  England  to  throw  off  the  stern  but  honest  yoke  of 
the  Puritans,  and  eagerly  to  submit  to  the  dishonest  and 
DO  less  tyrannical  yoke  of  the  Cavaliers  who  had  Charles 
the  Second  for  their  master.  While  General  Monk  was 
marching  up  to  London,  the  old  actors  of  the  first  Charles’s 
day,  who  had  not  died  of  old  age  or  of  the  troubles 


this  score.  **  Whereas  the  women’s  parts  in  plays,”  it  was 
said  in  Davenant’s  patent,  “  have  hitherto  been  acted  by 
men  in  the  habits  of  women,  at  which  some  have  taken 
offence,  we  do  permit  and  give  leave  for  the  time  to  come 
that  all  women’s  parts  be  acted  by  women.” 

That  license  was  shared  by  Killigrew,  and  apparently 
first  made  use  of  by  him.  Gossiping  Pepys  tells  how  he 
went  to  see  Fletcher’s  “  Loyal  Subject”  at  the  Cockpit  on  the 


that  had  fallen  upon  them  during  the  past  eighteen  years,  18th  of  August,  “  where  one  Kynaston,  a  boy,  acted  the 
i^ere  assembling  and  making  ready  to  ply  their  former  Duke’s  sister,  Olympia,  but  made  the  loveliest  lady  that  I 
trade  at  the  Cockpit,  in  Drury  Lane.  As  soon  as  Monk  ever  saw  in  my  life.”  On  the  3rd  of  January  following  he 
entered  London,  on  the  3rd  of  February,  1660,  a  group  of  saw  the  same  author’s  “  Beggars’  Bush  ”  at  the  same  house, 
younger  men  sought  and  obtained  permission  to  re-open  “  it  being  very  well  done,  and  here  the  first  time  that  ever 
the  theatre  in  Salisbury-court.  Both  playhouses  were  in  I  saw  women  come  upon  the  stage.”  The  women  who 
<Jccupation  before  the  merry  exile  was  proclaimed  King,  on  first  came  upon  the  stage  were  Mistresses  Margaret  Hughes, 
the  8th  of  May.  Ann  and  Rebecca  Marshall — daughters  of  Stephen  Marshall, 

Among  the  “  old  actors  ”  were  Mohun,  who  had  earned  the  Presbyterian  minister  who  preached  Pym’s  funeral 
tanae  as  a  secondary  actor  at  the  Cockpit  before  the  civil  sermon, — Corey,  Eastland,  Weaver,  Uphill,  Knipp,  and 
^ars,  who  had  so  distinguished  himself  in  those  wars  as  to  Butter,  under  Killigrew ;  and  Mistresses  Davenport,  Saunder- 
attain  the  rank  of  major,  and  who  still  had  sufficient  tragic  son,  Mary  Davis,  Long,  Gibbs,  Norris,  Holden,  and  Jennings, 
ijgour  left  in  him  to  become  the  best  lago  and  Cassius  of  under  Davenant.  It  should  be  noted  that,  though  called 
he  new  period ;  Cartwright,  who  had  grown  stout  and  mistress,  very  few  of  these  ladies  were  married  at  this 

ustering  enough  to  play  Falstaff  with  credit,  as  well  as  time.  Miss  was  held  a  less  respectable  title  than  mistress  ; 

^  ^  a  hundred  other  parts ;  Theophilus  Bird,  an  old  and,  generally  having  but  little  real  respectability  to  show, 
only  lived  to  see  the  dawn  of  the  playhouse  they  were  the  more  eager  to  take  advantage  of  the  most 

;  and  John  Lacy,  Burt,  Hart,  and  Clun,  who,  honourable  epithet  within  reach.  Mrs  Saunderson,  who 

88  boys,  had  played  women’s  parts  under  Charles  the  First,  soon  married  Betterton,  and  held  foremost  rank  upon  the 
“D  was  murdered  and  thrown  into  a  ditch  in  Kentish  stage  with  him  for  nearly  half-a-century,  was  almost  the 
own,  as  he  was  reeling  home  drunk,  with  his  mistress,  only  actress  of  the  Restoration  period  whose  private  life 
o**  playing  m  the  “Alchemist,”  on  the  3rd  of  August,  was  without  reproach. 
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Killigrew’s  company  and  Davenant’s,  the  King’s  players 
and  the  Duke’s  players,  divided  the  London  dramatic 
world  between  them.  That  there  were  smaller  groups  of 
actors  in  existence,  unlicensed  but  tolerated,  is  probable, 
but  we  hear  nothing  of  them  ;  and  that  fact,  at  any  rate, 
proves  that  they  must  have  been  insignificant,  having  n« 
new  plays  written  for  them,  and  taking  only  the  leavings  of 
the  fashionable  houses  whose  career  has  now  to  be  traced. 
There  was  vast  difference  between  the  spirit  in  which  they 
worked  and  the  infiuences  they  received  and  imparted, 
and  the  conditions  that  prevailed  before  the  civil  wars. 
But  as  regards  playhouse  properties,  and  the  like,  there  is 
but  little  change  to  be  noted.  The  houses  were  larger  and 
better  built ;  but  the  same  general  arrangements  prevailed. 
The  performances  were  still  given  in  the  day-time,  com¬ 
mencing  at  three  o’clock,  directly  after  dinner,  and  being 
over  soon  enough  for  the  spectators  to  go  home  to  tea  or 
to  spend  their  evenings  at  the  taverns,  or,  in  summer-time, 
at  the  public  gardens.  The  pit  was  roofed  over,  but  only 
with  glass,  through  which  the  rain  generally  beat  in  wet 
weather,  rendering  out-door  gear  a  necessity.  The  glass 
roof  admitted  daylight,  which  was  eked  out  by  wax- 
candles  on  the.  stage.  Some  scenery  was  introduced,  and 
with  steady  increase  of  expense  and  skill ;  but  the  apparel 
was  generally  cheaper,  and  not  more  appropriate,  than  in 
Shakespeare’s  day.  The  best  dresses  were  generally  court 
suits  given,  after  their  first  gloss  had  worn  off,  to  the 
actors  and  actresses  by  the  King  and  his  courtiers.  The 
prices  usually  charged  were  four  shillings  for  a  seat  in  the 
boxes,  half-a-crown  for  the  pit,  eighteenpence  for  the 
middle  gallery,  our  modern  dress  circle,  and  a  shilling 
for  the  upper  gallery.  The  pit  was  the  place  of  most 
fashionable  resort  for  all  who  did  not  desire  the  privacy 
of  the  boxes ;  and  there  the  famous  orange  girls,  whose 
smiles  made  their  oranges  cheap  at  sixpence  a-piece, 
were  attractions  that  often  overweighed  any  charms 
presented  on  the  stage. 

No  new  pieces  of  importance  were  performed  during 
the  first  year  or  two  after  the  Restoration.  There  were 
old  pieces  in  abundance  that  were  new  to  every  playgoer, 
and  the  wit[of  the  professional  playwrights,  most  of  them 
players  as  well,  was  suflQciently  taxed  in  altering  these 
pieces,  generally  for  the  worse,  so  as  to  fit  them  to  the  low 
tastes  of  the  audiences.  Killigrew’s  company  gave  most 
preference  to  Fletcher’s  comedies  or  those  written  by  him 
in  conjunction  with  Beaumont;  "‘Othello,”  with  Burt  as 
the  Moor,  and  others  of  Shakespeare’s,  with  some  of  Ben 
Jonson’s,  and  Massinger’s,  being  often  presented.  Davenant, 
who  was  settled  at  his  new  house  on  the  south  side  of 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields,  had  several  plays  of  his  own — written 
during  the  civil  wars,  and  only  offered  hitherto  to  a  few 
spectators  at  Rutland  House — to  bring  before  the  public. 
To  Shakespeare  also,  chiefly  that  Betterton’s  great  power 
might  be  duly  used,  he  paid  attention ;  producing  in  their 
integrity  some  plays,  especially  “  Hamlet,”  in  which  Better- 
ton  had  a  congenial  part,  and  Mrs  Saunderson  made  a 
charming  Ophelia  ;  and  spoiling  others.  In  February,  16G2, 
appeared  “  Love  against  Love,”  a  poor  version  of  “  Measure 
for  Measure,”  with  Beatrice  and  Benedick  introduced  from 
“  Much  Ado  about  Nothing  ;  ”  and  next  month  w’as  pro¬ 
duced  “Romeo  and  Juliet”  in  two  forms,  played  on  alternate 
days.  On  one  day  might  be  seen  the  play  as  Shakespeare 
wrote  it ;  on  the  following  was  acted  a  version  by  the 
Honourable  James  Howard,  in  which  the  hero  and  heroine 
were  kept  alive  and  the  tragedy  was  converted  into  a  tragi¬ 
comedy. 

Davenant’s  own  works,  generally  very  poor  in  themselves, 
were  the  parents  of  much  evil  in  dramatic  writing.  The 
better  to  cloak  his  use  of  the  drama  during  the  time  of 
its  prohibition  by  the  Puritans,  he  had  called  his  plays 
“operas,”  and  their  acts  “entries,”  had  written  them  in 
rhyme  instead  of  blank  verse  or  prose,  and  had  introduced 
other  alterations  of  the  rule  that  prevailed  during  the 
Shakespearian  half-century.  Finding  his  innovations 
approved  by  the  playgoers  of  the  Restoration,  he  con¬ 
tinued  and  extended  them.  The  approval  that  he  earned 
was  due  partly  to  the  French  training  which  Charles  the 
Second  and  his  fellow-exiles  had  received.  Corneille  and 
others  had  set  a  better  example.  But  that  example  was 


not  followed  by  all  the  playwrights  of  Paris,  and  to  super 
ficial  observers  the  rhymed  extravagances  that  yielded 
plenty  of  opportunity  for  bluster  of  actors  and  coarse 
exhibition  of  actresses  were  more  welcome  than  the  severer 
works  of  Corneille  ;  and  the  same  sort  of  show  was  required 
by  the  gay  and  shallow  gallants  who  crossed  the  Channel 
in  1660  to  lead  the  fashion  of  English  degradation.  For 
them  Davenant  wrote  and  employed  others  to  write.  When 
Pepys  went  to  the  house  in  Lincoln’s-inn-fields  on  the  2nd 
of  July,  1661,  and  saw  the  second  part  of  Davenant’s 
“  Siege  of  Rhodes,”— the  first  having  been  produced  in 
1656 — with  Betterton  as  Solyman,  and  Mrs  Davenport  as 
Roxalana,  he  was  charmed.  When,  two  days  later  he 
went  to  the  rival  house  in  Drury  Lane,  he  found  it  empty 
and  prognosticated  its  failure  because  the  performances  of 
the  Elizabethan  plays  still  in  use  there  were  so  tame  and 
old-fashioned. 

In  the  rival  house  Killigrew  soon  vied  with  Davenant, 
and  outdid  him.  He  did  not  quite  eschew  the  older  and 
better  dramatic  literature.  When,  on  the  8th  of  April 
1663,  after  nearly  three  years  of  temporary  employment 
of  t(je  Cockpit  and  other  buildings,  he  opened  his  new  and 
handsome  Theatre  Royal,  on  the  site  of  the  present  struc¬ 
ture  in  Drury  Lane — a  theatre  which  measured  112  feet 
from  east  to  west,  and  fifty-nine  feet  from  north  to  south, 
and  which  cost  1,5001.  in  the  construction,  and  was  saddled 
with  a  ground  rent  of  501.  a-year — he  started  with  Beau¬ 
mont  and  Fletcher  s  “  Humorous  Lieutenant,”  and,  after 
that  had  run  for  twelve  days,  produced  Fletcher’s  “Rule  a 
Wife  and  Have  a  Wife,”  and  many  other  plays  of  that  sort 
followed  at  intervals.  But  he  looked  for  his  main  success 
to  the  new  and  vicious  style  of  play-writing  and  play¬ 
acting,  and  had  already  secured  the  services  of  the  ablest 
author  of  the  time,  John  Dryden,  in  order  to  gratify  the 
tastes  of  the  audience. 


DEATH  —On  Aufuist  12th,  nt  Path,  deeply  regretted  by  all  who  knew  her, 
Geraldine,  wife  of  —  DEMNG,  Kwi.  She  will  be  remembered  u 
“  Geraldine  Hooper,”  the  popular  Lady  I’reacher. 


DORES  GREAT  PICTURE  of  “CHRIST  LEAVING 

the  PILETOUIUM.”  Size,  33  feet  by  22  feet. 

AVith  other  Pictures  at  the  Doke  Gallery,  35  New  Bond-street  T  n 
to  Six.  Admission,  Is. 
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proved  workmen’s  dwellings  on  the  co-operative 
principle.  N  o  bcershop  or  tavern  to  be  erected  on 
the  Company’s  property.  Deposits  at  5  per  cent, 
guaranteed.  Prospectuses  on  application,  enclos¬ 
ing  stamp. 


(opposit  _ 

of  Lords),  Westminster,  London. 

Law  life  assurance 

SOCIETY,  Fleet  street,  London. — 
Established  1823. 

Invested  Assets  on  Slst  December,  1871.  £5,394,658 

Income  for  the  past  year  .  502,969 

Policies  effected  during  the  present  vear  on  the 
participating  scale  of  premium  will  share  in  the 
profits  to  be  made  up  to  Slst  December,  i874. 

Prospectuses  and  forms  of  proposal  may  be 
obtained  on  application,  persoually  or  by  letter,  to 


GEO.  W.  LOVELL,  Secretary.  May,  1872. 


GRIFFITH  DAVIES,  Actuary. 


Q.EEAT  NORTHERN  RAILWAY. 

TOURIST  ARRANGEMENTS,  1872. 

Arrangements  for  the  issue  of  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd 
Class  Tourist  Tickets  will  be  in  force  from  13th 
May  to  3l8t  October,  18?2. 

For  particulars,  see  Time  Tables  and  Pro¬ 
grammes  issued  by  the  Company . 

HENRY  OAKLEY,  General  Manager. 

I^JIDLAND  RAILWAY. 

TOURIST  ARRANGEMENTS,  1872. 
Arrangements  for  the  issue  of  First,  Second,  and 
Third  Class  Tourists  Tickrts 
will  be  in  force  from  13th  May  to  Slst  October,  1873. 

For  particulars,  see  Time  Tables  and  Pro¬ 
grammes  issued  by  the  Company. 

JAMES  ALLPORT,  General  Manager. 
Derby,  May,  1872. 


Established  1840. 

pHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  LIFE 

yj  AND  FIRE  ASSURANCE  INSTITU¬ 
TION,  9  and  10  KING  STREET,  CHEAP- 
SIDE,  LONDON. 

Empowered  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament. 

CAPITAL— ONE  MILLION. 

Assurances  effected  on  the  lives  and  property  of 
the  general  public. 

S^ial  allowances  from  the  Proprietors*  Fund 
to  Clergymen  and  Schoolmasters. 

M  1  Policies  issued  which  can  never  en- 
wcly  lapse  by  non-payment  of  Premiums. 

Annuities  grauteid  on  a  new  and  beneficial 
principle. 

AppliMtions  for  Prospectuses  and  Forms  of 
rroposal,  and  for  Agencies,  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to 

STEPHEN  H.  EMMENS,  D.C.L.. 

.. _  Secretary. 

death  or  injury  from  accident, 

WITH  THB  CONSEQUENT 

LOSS  OF  TIME  AND  MONEY, 

PBOVIDED  FOB  BY  A  POLICY  OP  TUB 

Bailway  Passengers  Assurance 
Company, 

against  accidents  of  all  kinds. 

payment  op  £3  TO  £6  6s. 

AT  DEATH,  OB  AN  ALLOWANCE  AT 
bate  OP  £«  pEa  WEEK  POB  INJURY. 

^850.000  have  been  Paid  as  Compensation, 

Annual  Policy  Holders 
•  a  claimant  EACH  YEAR- 

to  the  Clerks  at  the 
Way  Stations,  to  the  Local  Agents 
or  at  the  Offices, 

CoRNHiLL  &10  Regent  street, 
London- 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 


Thur8day,Aug  )  Monday.  Aug. 
1,  15,  and  29,  \  12,  26,  &  Sept, 
at  3  p.m.  j  9,  at  5  a.m. 


MALTA  /  day,  at  2  p.m. 

*A  L  E  X  A  N- 1  ) 

DKIA  (Every  Thurs- 1  Every  Monday 

*ADEN  day,  at  3  p.m.  I  at  5  a.m. 

•BOMBAY  ) 

tOALLE 
tMADRAS 

tJAPAN  J 

tvKiv  *  i  Thursday, Aug.)  Mondav,  Aug. 

^  1  and  29,  atS  12  and  Sept.  9, 

(C^go  only.)  j 

And  all  Ports  at  which  the  British  India  Com¬ 
pany’s  Steamers  call. 

•  From  Venice  (calling  at  Ancona),  every 
Friday,  at  3  p.m. 

t  From  Venice  (calling  at  Ancona),  on  Friday, 
August  9,  23,  and  Sept.  6,  at  3  p.m. 

t  From  Venice  (calling  at  Ancona),  on  Friday, 
August  9,  and  Sept.  6,  at  3  p.m. 

An  abatement  of  20  per  cent,  from  the  charge 
for  the  Return  Voyage  is  made  to  Passengers  who 
have  paid  full  lure  to  or  from  ports  eastward  of 
Suez  re-embarking  within  six  months  of  their 
arrival,  and  10  per  cent,  to  those  re-embarking 
within  twelve  months. 

Through  Tickets  to  Brindisi  can  be  obtained  of 
Lebeau  and  Co.,  6  Billiter-street,  E.C.  (South 
Italian  Railway  Office). 

For  Rates  of  Passage  Money  and  Freight, 
and  all  other  information,  apply  at  the  Company’s 
Offices.  122 1..eRdenhall-street,  Loudon,  or  Oriental- 
place,  Southampton. 


special  Act  of  Parliament. — ISSUE  of  MORT¬ 
GAGES  under  the  authority  of  special  Acts  of 
Parliament  passed,  with  the  express  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  off  temporary  advances  made  by  Govern¬ 
ment,  amounting  to  t600,000,  and  interest  thereon. 


Royal  INSURANCE  company. 

Head  Offices — 

LIVERPOOL,  and  Lombard-street,  LONDON. 
Business  of  1871. 

FIRE  DEPARMENT. 

Fire  Premiums,  nett .  £697,261 

Fire  Losses,  less  He-ossurances .  £384,060 

Fire  Reserve .  £449.920 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Annual  Premiums,  nett .  £22.3,873 

New  Premiums,  nett .  £18,247 

After  payment  of  all  Claims  and  Expenses  of 
every  description,  £137.315  was  added  to  ,the 
Life  Funds,  making  the  total 

Life  Reserve .  £1,457,957 


FUNDS. 

The  Funds  of  the  Company,  as  at  3l8t  Decem¬ 
ber,  1871,  after  deducting  the  sum  required  for 
payment  of  Dividend  and  Bonus  amounted  to 

£2,196,973  15 

JOHN  H.  McLaren,  Manager. 

JOHN  B.  JOHNSTON,  Secretary  in  London. 
Aug.,  1873. 

OVERLAND  ROUT  E.— 

The  PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL 
STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their 
Steamers  for 

From  South-  From 
ampton.  Brindisi. 
GIBRALTAR  1  Every  Thurs- 
MALTA  }  day,  at  2  p.m. 


tion  ana  navigation,  in  length  i9U  miles,  with 
over  300  miles  of  completed  irrigation  channels 
therefrom  (now  in  successful  operation),  also  the 
land  occupied  by  the  same  canal  and  channels, 
and  the  embankments  on  either  side  thereof,  in¬ 
cluding  extensive  areas,  at  present  submerged, 
but  which  are  gradually  silting  up  and  will 
become  rich  cultivable  land;  and  the  stations, 
workshops,  bungalows,  offices,  toll-houses,  and 
other  buildings  erected  on  portions  of  such  land, 
and  the  timber  and  other  trees  grown  on  other 
parts,  also  upon  all  rates  for  irrigation  (the  sumo 
being  payable  by  the  Government  direct),  all 
charges  for  water  otherwise  supplied,  also  all  navi¬ 
gation  tolls  and  other  revenue  of  the  Company 
(except  the  guaranteed  interest  on  the  present 
capital  stock  of  the  Company),  subject,  however, 
as  to  these  rates,  tolls,  and  other  revenue,  but  as 
to  these  only,  to  the  said  temporary  advance  of 
£000.000,  so  long  as  the  same,  or  any  part  thereof, 
shall  remain  unliquidated,  and  for  the  payment 
off  of  which  the  present  Loan  is  issued. 

Upon  the  construction  of  the  foregoing  main 
canal,  subsidiary  channels,  accessory  wonts  and 
buildings,  a  sum  of  £1,.500,000  (including  the 
£600,000  to  be  now  paid  off)  has  been  exiHmded 
under  the  supervision  of  Government,  in  addition 
to  which  all  the  land  referred  to  above  was  pro¬ 
vided  and  secured  to  the  Cuuipauy  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

The  price  of  issue  82  per  cent,  of  the  nominal 
amount.  Repayable  at  par  at  the  expiration  of 
twelve  years  from  date  of  issue,  or  at  the 
option  of  the  Company  at  any  time  after  five 
years  and  after  three  months’  notice. 

Interest  at  5  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  nominal 
amount  of  issue  will  be  paid  half-yearly  on  the  Ist 
of  January  and  the  Ist  of  July. 

Subscriptions  payable  by  instalments  as  follows : 
— For  every  £100  nominal  £10  on  application,  £10 
on  allotment.  The  remaining  £62  by  four  equal 
instalments  of  £15  lOs.  each  on  the*  first  of  the 
month  next  following  the  expiration  of  each  suc¬ 
ceeding  three  months  from  allotment. 

The  whole  or  any  portion  of  the  instalments 
may  be  paid  by  anticipation,  and  iuterest  at  the 
rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum  will  be  allowed 
upon  the  actual  amount  paid  from  date  of  pay¬ 
ment  until  it  shall  become  due  as  an  inatalmeut. 

Mortgages  will  be  granted  for  amounts  from  £:40 
upwards  as  subscribers  may  desire,  but  all  amounts 
under  £100  nominal  must  be  paid  in  full  on  appli¬ 
cation. 

Subscribers  to  have  liberty  at  any  time  upon 
notice  to  exchange  each  mortgage  for  stock  or 
shares  in  the  Company,  equal  in  amount  at  par  to 
the  sum  secured  by  such  mortgage. 

Prospectus  and  forms  ot  application  for  mort¬ 
gages  may  now  be  had  at  the  Company’s  offices, 
8  and  9  Queen-street-place,  South wark-bridge, 
London,  E.C. ;  or  at  tne  (Company’s  bankers, 
Messrs  Ransom,  Bouverie,  and  Co.,  1  Pallmall 
east,  London,  S.  VV’.,  or  at  the  Agra  Bank(LimitedX 
35  Nicholas- lane.  Lombard-street,  E.C. 

In  case  the  payment  on  allotment  shall  not 
absorb  the  whole  deposit  tiie  surplus  will  be 
returned,  or  retained  on  account  of  the  next 
instalment,  as  tlie  subscriber  may  prefer. 

Should  no  allotment  be  made  to  an  applicant, 
the  deposit  will  be  returned  without  dcductiou. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 

J.  WESTWOOD,  Secretary  of  the  Company. 
August,  1872. 

THE  AMOOR  RIVER  NAVIGA- 

L  TION  COMPANY,  ST  PETERSBURG. 
Constituted  and  Subsidised  by  Decree  of  the 
Imperiai  Russian  Government,  dated  (18th) 
30th  September,  1871. 

ISSUE  OF  £210,000  SIX  PER  CENT.  BONDS. 

Messrs  J.  HENRY  SCHRODER  and  CO. 
hereby  give  NOTICE,  that  they  are  now  pre¬ 
pared  to  deliver  DEFINITIVE  BONDS  in 
exchange  for  the  fully  paid  Scrip  of  the  above 
Loan,  at  No.  145  Leadenhall-street.  on  and  after 
MONDAY  NEXT,  the  19th  inst.,  between  the 
hours  of  Ten  and  Two  o’clock. 

The  Scrip  must  be  left  three  clear  days  for 
examination,  before  delivery  of  the  Bonds. 

London,  August  13, 1872. 

SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs  JAY  are  always  provided  with  expe¬ 
rienced  dressmakers  and  milliners,  ready  to  travel 
to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
purchasers,  when  the  emergencies  of  sudden  or 
unexpected  mourning  require  the  inmiediate 
execution  of  mourning  orders,  'fhey  take  with 
thenr.  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery,  besides 
materials  at  Is.  per  yard  and  upwards  from  the 
piece,  all  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  at  the  same 
price  as  if  purcliasixl  at  the  London  General 
Mourning  Warehouse,  in  Regent-street.  Iteason- 
ablc  estimates  also  given  for  household  inouruing 
at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

JAYS’, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING 
WAREHOUSE, 

245, 247, 249,  and  251  Regent-street. 
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FIELDS  PATENT  OZOKERIT  OAUbT:^ 


rpHE  LIVERPOOL  AND  LONDON 

X  and  GLOBE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 
Cornhill,  London  ;  Dale  atreet,  Liverpool. 

INCOME,  1871. 

Fire  Premlams  . 

Life  Premiums . . 

Interest  on  Investraenta 

Total  Income . £1,6(H,117 

All  descriptions  of  Fire,  Life,  and  Annuity 
business  transacted  on  favourable  terms. 

AUGUSTUS  HENDRIKS,  Actuary 
and  Res.  Sec. 


nPHE  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  for 

-L  SILVER— The  REAL  NICKEL  SILVER, 
introduced  more  than  30 years  ajro  by  WILLIAM 
8.  BURTON,  when  plated  by  the  patent  process 
of  Messrs  Elkington  and  (Jo.,  is  the  best  article 
next  to  silver  that  can  be  emploved  as  such, 
either  usefully  or  ornamentally,  as  by  no  test  can 
it  be  distinguished  fVom  real  silver. 

Fiddlel 
or  Oldl 
iSilver. 


RICHARD  AND  JOHN  SLACK, 

IRONMONGERS  TO  HER  MAJESTY, 

33  STRAUD,  OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  HOUSE 

produced,  while  theTact  of  tweSy  vea^J*“ 
ample  proof  of  its  durability.  ^  ^ 

PRICE  OF  A  SERVICE,  SILVER 

electroplated  “ 


£1,131,394 

272,949 

199,574 


'King's 

or 

Shell. 


Patterns. 


£  8.  d.  £  8.  d.  £  8.  d. 
12  Table  Forks  or  Spoons....!  1  10  .  2  1.2  4  . 

12  Dessert  do.  do . |1  2  .  1  7  .  1  10  . 

12  Tea  Spoons  . '  .  14  .  .  .  1  I  . 

These  are  as  strongly  plated  and  in  every 
re.ipect  at  least  equal  to  what  other  Houses  are 
selling  as  their  first  quality  at  very  much  higher 
prices. 

A  second  quality  of  Fiddle  Pattern  : 

Table  Spoons  and  Forks . £1  38  per  dozen. 

Dessert  do.,  16s  6d  . ....Tea  Spoons,  11s. 

Tea  and  Coffee  Sets  from  £3  Ids  to  £21  l^s. 
Dish  Covers  from  £»  to  £26.  Comer  Dishes  from 
£7  lOs  to  £18  188  the  set  of  four.  Warmers, 
£7  28  6d  to  £15  158.  Biscuit  Boxes,  128  to  £5  58. 
Craet  and  Liquor  Frames,  Ac.,  at  proportionate 
prices. 

The  largest  stock  in  existence  of  Plated  Dessert 
Knives  and  Forks,  and  Fish-Eating  Knives, 
Forks,  and  Carvers.  All  kinds  of  replating  done 
by  the  patent  process. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 

FURNISHING  IRONMONGER,  by 
appointment  to  H.K.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
sends  a  catalogue,  containing  upwards  of  850 
Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  Lists 
of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  20  Large  Sliow  Rooms, 
post  free.— 39  Oxford  street,  W.;  1,  I  A.  2,  3,  and 
4  Newman  street;  4,  .5,  snd  6  Perry’s  place;  and 
1  Newman  yard,  I.ondon.W.  The  cost  oi  delivering 
foods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  by  Railway  is  trilling. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  will  always  undertake 
delivery  at  a  small  fixed  rate. 


JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.*S 

CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE  is  greatly  supe¬ 
rior  to  any  Tooth  Powder.  Price  Is.  6d.  per  pot. 

-vrOTHING  IMPOSSIBLE.— 

AGUA  AMARELLA  restores  the  human 
hair  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at  what  age. 
JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.  have  at  leni^h,  with 
the  aid  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  (Jhemists, 
succeeded  in  perfecting  this  wonderful  liquid. 
It  is  now  offered  to  the  public  In  a  more  con¬ 
centrated  form  and  at  a  lower  price.  Sold  in 
bottles,  3b.  each. 

JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.^S 

TOILET  and  NURSERY  POWDER. 
Celebrated  for  its  parity. 

The  above,  with  a  general  assortment  of  JOHN 
GOSNELL  and  CO.’s  Perfumery,  may  be 
obtained  of  all  respectable  Chemists  'and  Per¬ 
fumers  throughout  the  kingdom. 


12  Table  Forks 
12  Dessert  do.  . 
12  Tablespoons 
12  Dessert  do.  . 
12  Tea  do. . 
2  Salt  do. . 
I  Mustard  do. . 
6  Egg  do. . 
1  Gravy  do. . 
1  Soup  Ladle . 
1  Fish  Knife  . 

1  Butter  Knife 

2  Sauce  Ladles 
1  Sugar  Sifter 
1  Sugar  Tongs 


JOHN  GOSNELL  AND  CO., 

Perfumers  by  Appointment  to  Her  Majesty,  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  Ac., 

AitaEL-PASBAaB,  93  Uppbr  Thambs-Strbbt, 
London. 


Cruet  Frames,  ISs.  6d.  to  708. :  Tea  and  Cdlee 
Services,  708.  to  2008. ;  Comer  Dishes,  £6 15s.  the 
Set  of  Four;  Cake  Baskets,  25s.  to  50b.;  and  every 
article  for  the  Table  as  in  Silver. 

^LD  GOOD.S  RE-SILVEEED,  equal 
V7  to  New.  RICHARD  and  JOHN  SLACK 
beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
ELECTRO  SILVERING,  by  which  process 
goods,  however  old,  can  be  re-silvered  equal  to 
new. — Estimates  given  for  re-plating. 

SLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY. 

O  IVORY  TABLE  KNIVES,  best  quality, 
warranted  not  to  come  loose  in  the  bandies,  and 
to  balance. 

1st  size.  2ndsize.  .Irdsize. 
1  Dozen  .  . £0  16  0  .£1  0  0  .£1  2  0 

1  I’alr  of  Carvers  046.066.060 

Messrs  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years 
for  their  superior  manufacture  of  Table  Knives. 

QLACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE 

contains  the  largest  assortment,  at  the  lo^t 

{)ricc8.  of  shower  and  sponging  baths,  from  78. 6d. ; 
lip  baths,  from  15s. ;  pen  baths,  13e.  6d. ;  sets  of 
toilet  ware.  188. 

O  L  A  C  K  *  S  DISH-COVERS  in 

Britannia  Metal  and  Block-tin.  Thegreatot 
variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  ooo*”*®**®*^ 
at  188.  the  set  of  Six.  Ditto  Quwn  s  1 
288 .  Silver  Pattern,  with  electro-plated  uaudies, 
498. 

OLACK'S  ‘‘STR4ND” 

excels  all  others.  Price  One 


CAUTION 


Nose  machine. —  This  is  a 

simple  8ucc(>8sful  contrivance  which,  applied 
to  the  nose  for  an  hour  daily,  so  directs  the  soft 
cartilage  of  which  the  member  consists,  that  an 
ill-formed  nose  is  quickly  shaped  to  perfection. 
Any  one  can  use  them,  and  without  pain.  Price 
lOs.  6d.,  sent  carriage  free  —  ALEX.  ROSS,  248 
High  Holbom,  London.  Pamphlet  sent  for  two 
stamps. 


find  it  necessary,  in  consequence  of  the 

FORGED  and  DECEPTIVE  MARKS 

so  extensively  used  by  some  nefarious  manu¬ 
facturers  to  induce  purchasers  of  plated  wares 
to  buy  spurious  articles  of  very  inferior  quality 
offered  for  sale  as  " KLKINGTUN’S  BEST 
ELECTRO -PLAT  E,”  to  warn  the  Public 
against  purchasing  such  articles,  and  will  be  at 
ali  times  glad  to  verify  any  that  may  be  sent  for 
that  purpose  to  either  of  their  Establishments, 
viz.: 

22  REGENT  STREET.  LONDON. 

46  MOORGA'I'E  STREET,  LONDON. 

25  CHURCH  STREET.  LIVERPOOL 

ST  ANN’S  SQUARE  MANCHESTER. 

Oh  tbb  MANUFACTORy,  NEW  HALL 
STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 

(Signed)  ELKINGTON  and  CO. 


Grey  hair. — 248  High  Holbom, 

London.  ALEX.  ROSS’S  HAIR  DYE 
produces  a  perfect  light  or  dark  colour  imme¬ 
diately  it  is  used.  It  is  permanent,  and  perfectly 
natural  in  effect.  Price  3s.  6d.,  5e.  6d.,  and 
10s.  6d  ;  sent  by  post  for  48,  84,  and  144  stamps. 
Alex  Ross’s  Cantnarides  Oil,  a  ^eat  hair-grower. 


O  PANISH  FLY  is  the  acting  ingre- 
O  dlent  In  ALEX.  ROSS’S  CANTHARIDES 
OIL,  which  speedily  produces  Whiskers  and 
thickens  Hair.  3s.  6d.  -  sent  by  post  for  54 
stiunps. — ALEX.  ROSS. 248  High  Holbom,  Lon¬ 
don,  opposite  Day  and  Martin’s.— Hair  Dye, 
3a.  6d. ;  Face  Powder.  Is. 


KIKAHANS  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow 
spirit  is  the  very 

CREAM  OF  IRISH  WHISKIES, 

in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more 
wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note 
the  words  ‘’Kiuahan's  .  LL  .’’on  Seal,  Label, 
and  Cork. 

WnOLESALE  DEPOT, 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELO-STREET,  OXFORD-STREET,  W. 


A  FACT.— ALEX.  ROSS’S  HATR- 

COLOUR  WASH  will,  in  two  days,  cause 
grey  hair  or  whiskers  to  become  their  original 
colour.  This  is  guaranteed  by  Alex.  Ross,  it  is 
merely  necessary  to  damp  the  hair  with  it  by  the 
aid  of  the  hair-brush,  when,  in  48  hours,  greyness 
entirely  disappears.  Nothing  object ionaole  in  it. 
FricelOs-fid.,  sent  for  stamps — 248  High  Holbom, 
London. 


free  to  any  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps 
returned  if  not  approved  of. 

SLAI^K’S  fender  and 

IRON  WAREHOUSE  is 
ECONOMICAL  consistent  with  quality. 
Every  New  Design  always  on  Show. 
Black  Fenders,  .‘Is.  fid.  to  6q. 

Bronzet'  Fenders,  10s.  to  30s. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  65a 
Bed -room  Fire-irons,  38.  to  58.  w. 
Drawing-room  ditto,  lOs.  tof^ 
Improved  Coal-boxes.  4s.  6d.  to 
Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands.  ,  nr. 
Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  to  uo  • 
Iron  Trays,  set  of  Three.  Os.  6d.  to  30*. 
Papier  M ach^  ditto,  .308.  to  9.5s 
Copper  'Teakettles,  68.  6d.  to  Hs.  Gd. 

SLACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  < 
CULINARY  requisites. 

i>9  0  6 

First  Prize  Set  .  .  •  0 

Kledium  Set  .  .  •  •  04  iti  0 

Large  Set  .  •  •  •  * 

O LACKS  ILL17.STRATED  CATj 

O  LOGUE  gratis,  O’"  P^";jT.rice8 

tainiiig  upwards  of 

Fenders,  Fire-irons.  ** u  «ros  T»t»l 
Slack's  Nickel  and  witho 

Cutlery.  Ac.  No  person  should  furuisii 

one. 


MR  TENNANT,  GEOLOGIST, 

149  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.. 

Gives  instruction  in 

MINERALOGY  and  GEOLOGY,  and  can 
supply  Elementary  Collections  of  Minerals. 
Kocka,  and  Fossils,  to  illustrate  the  W'orks  of 
Ansted,  Buckland,  Lyell,  Jukes,  Page,  and  others, 
on  the  following  terms: 

100  Small  Specimens,  in  Cabinet  with 

Three  Trays  .  £2  2  0 

200  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet  with 

Five  Trays .  6  6  0 

300  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabi(t<  l  with 

Eight  Drawers . . .  10  10  0 

400  specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet  with 
Twelve  Drawers  . .  21  0  0 

More  extensive  Collections,  cither  to  illustrate 
Mineralogy  or  Geology,  at  50  to  .500  Guineas  eacli, 
with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  commencing 
the  study  of  these  Interesting  branches  of  Science, 
m  knowledge  of  which  affords  so  much  pleasure  to 
the  traveller  In  ali  parts  of  the  world. 

In  the  more  expensive  Collections  some  of  the 
specimens  are  rare,  and  all  more  select 


protection  from  fire. 

Bryant  and  may’s 

PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

LIGHT  ONLY  ON  THE  BOX 

Bryant  and  mays 

TRADE  MARK— AN  ARK, 

13RYANT  AND  MAY’S 

-i-7  PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

ARE  NOT  POISONOUS. 

T7RYANT  AND  MAY’S 

PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

WITHOUT  PHOSPHORUS. 

T:>RYANT  AND  MAY’S 

-LI  PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

LIGHT  ONLY  ON  THE  BOX. 

TDRYANT  ANJ)  MAY’S 

-U  PATENT  SAFETY  HOLDER 
For  use  wherever  a  match  is  frequently  required. 

BRYANT  AND  MAY. 
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grateful-comforting. 

EPPS’S  COCOA. 

BEEAKFAST. 

..  nv  a  thoroujrh  knowledjre  of  tlie  natural  laws 
vjh  govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and 
and  by  a  careful  application  of  the  tine 
"“‘^Ss  Sf  well-selected  cocoa,  Mr  Epps  has 
our  breakfast  tables  with  a  delfcately 
beverajre  which  may  save  us  many 
bnis.”-Civil  Service  Gazette. 

Made  simply  with  boiUng  water  or  milk. 

Each  packetjis  labelled, 

T  A  irFS  EPPS  and  CO.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists, 
London. 

Also  makers  of  Epps’s  Cacdolne,  a  thin, 
refreshing  evening  beverage. 

Af  APLE  and  CO.’S  System  of  Business 
JVl  -SMALL  PROFITA  All  goods  marked 
In  plain  figures.  _ 


TO  CAPITALISTS  AND  INVESTORS. 

DIVIDENDS  5  AND  10  TO  20  PER  CENT. 

SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR. 

The  AUGUST  NUxifBER  now  ready,  Twelve  Pages  (post  free), 

Contains  all  the  best  paying  and  safest  Stock  and  Share  Investments  of  the  rtnv  with  AfarirAt 


MESSRS  SHARP  and  CO.,  STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKERS,  33  POULTRY,  LONDON. 

Established  1852. 

Bankers:  London  and  Westminster,  Lothburt,  London,  E.C. 


NOTICE. 

nRETONNES.— CBETONNES. 

U  All  the  New  Patterns  for  1872. 

Just  receiv^  from  Mulhouse  and  other  parts  of 
France.  Some  of  the  most  magnificent  designs 

ever  introduced  in  England. 

Inspection  is  invited, 
or,  if  out  of  town,  patterns  sent. 

Besides  these,  over  600  pieces  of  English  and 
French  Cretonnes  at  12dd.  per  yard. 
Patterns  sent. 

maple  and  CO.,  Agents  for  the  Manufacturers. 
Wholesale  price  by  the  piece. 

MAPLE  and  CO.,  Tottenham-court  road. 

T7NGLISH  CHINTZES. 

Jj  New  Patterns  for  1872. 

Very  Elegant  in  Design. 

Good  useful  Chintz,  from  6d.  to  la  per  yard. 
MAPLE  and  CO. 

nRAWING-ROOM  and  DINING- 

E'  ROOM  CURTAIN  MATERIALS 
of  every  description. 

Some  very  New  and  Choice  Goods. 

Wide  Satins  at  Hs.  per  yard. 

The  Shanghai  Satin,  double  width,  6e.  6d.  per  yard. 
MAPLE  and  CO. 

PURTAINS,  DINING  and 

^  DRAWING-ROOM.  The  largest  and 
most  varied  stock  of  Curtain  Materials  In  Lon¬ 
don.— Good  all  wool  reps,  double  width,  2s.  6d. 
per  vard;  striped  reps,  all  wool,  and  double 
width,  from  3b.  3d.  per  yard.  This  material  does 
not  require  lining  nor  trimming.  Silks,  broca- 
telles,  satins,  of  all  colours  and  widths ;  also  the 
^hanzliai  satin  and  the  I'lmbuotoo.  which  is 
double  width,  and  only  Is.  10^.  per  yard. 

MAPLE  and  CO.,  145,  146  Tottenham-court- 
road. 


Wm.  Younger  &  Co.’s 

ALES  ABE  OF  THE  HIQHEST 
PUEITY, 

POSSESS  EMINENTLY  INVIGORATING 
AND  REFRESHING  PROPERTIES, 
AND  ARE  DISTINGUISHED  FOR 
THEIR  DELICACY  OF  FLAVOUR. 

Sparkling,  refreshing,  nourishing. 

TO  BE  HAD  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  RETAILERS. 

Observe  Trade  Marks,  as  other  brands  are  fre¬ 
quently  substituted. 

Breweries  —  Edinburgh.  Established  1749. 
London  Stores— Belvedere  road,  S.E. 

CONSUMPTION,  WASTING,  IMPERFECT 
DIGESTION. 

SAVORY  and  MOORE’S  PANCREATIC 
EMULSION  and  PANCREATINE  are  the  moet 
potent  remedial  agents.  They  are  the  only  reme¬ 
dies  yet  known  for  effecting  the  digestion  of  Cod 
Liver  Oil  and  preventing  nausea,  while  they  also 
efficiently  supply  the  place  of  the  oil  when  re¬ 
jected  by  the  stomacn.  These  facts  are  now 
attested  by  the  published  records  of  numerous 
medical  men,  extracts  from  which  accompany  each 
bottle.  Price  from  28.  to  218. 

SAVORY  AND  MOORE, 

143  New  Bond  street,  London,  and  all  Chemista 
NOTE.— Name  and  trade  mark  on  each  bottle. 

HEALTHY  DIGESTION. 

Nothing  is  so  important  to  the  human  frame  as 
healthy  digestive  organs,  and  when  they 
are  impaired,  the  popular  and  pro¬ 
fessional  remedy  is 

MOESON'S  PEPSINE. 

Sold  in  bottles  from  3s.,  and  in  boxes  from  2s.  6d., 
by  all  Chemists,  and  the  Manufacturers, 

THOMAS  MORSON  and  SON, 
124  Southampton-row,  W.C.,  London. 

See  name  on  labeL 


QARPETS. 

QARPETS. 

QARPETS. 


TURKEY.  MAPLE &CO.  CLEAR  COMPLEXIONS 


5  Guineas. 


gEDSTEADS. 
J^EDSTEADS. 
gEDSTEADS. 
gED-ROOM  FURNITURE. 
jgED-ROOM  FURNITURE. 
gED  ROOM  FURNITURE. 


MAPLE  &  CO. 
MAPLE  &  CO. 


MAPLE  A  CO. 
MAPLE  k  CO. 
MAPLE  k  CO. 
MAPLE  k  CO. 
MAPLE  k  CO. 
MAPLE  k  CO. 


pURNITURE.  MAPLE  and  CO.— 

•n>i  ,*"*‘**<^*  who  study  economy  and  durability 

establishment 

Pii^  5  Aten-roomed  House 

in  24  hours.  An  Illustrated 
dialogue  post  free.-i45, 146, 147  Tottenham-court 

T  patent -FLEXIBLE- 

permlf if  ^  MO  I  S  T  COLOUR-BOX 
b€ing  inserted,  taken  out,  or  re- 
ance«®n2J^ obviating  the  annoy- 
L’olours*^*^  1^4  ^  ordinary  Boxes  of  Moist 
Pateiit-Flexlble-Divislon 


for  all  who  use  the  **  United  Service  *’  Soap 
Tablet,  which  also  imparts  a  delicious  fragrance. 

MAMUrACTUKED  BT 

J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  Patentees  of  the  Self¬ 
fitting  Candles. 

Sold  by  Chemists,  Oil  and  Italian  Warehousemen, 
and  othera 

*•*  Use  no  other.  See  name  on  each  tablet. 

DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have 
approved  of  this  pure  solution  of  Magnesia  as  the 
best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and 
INDIGESTION;  and  as  the  best  mild  aperient 
for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  lor 
LADIES.  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DINNEFORD  AND  CO., 

CHEMISTS, 

172  NEW  BOND-STREET,  LONDON, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world* 

ELAZENBY  and  SON’S 

*  PICKLES.  SAUCES,  and  CONDI¬ 
MENTS. 

£.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the 
oelebraUnl  Receipts  and  Manufacturers  of  the 
Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and 


peculiar  to  all  nrHinVi-w  #  favourably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  oom- 

Colours.  Prices  of  Paipn?^Fil^1hi4.*ni^Jinn  pelled  to  cauiion  the  public  against  the  inferior 
^^‘es,  fitted  wSeoL^  fS  preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in 

*PPlication.  W°IN^”'k  ^VnfWTON*  S  close  imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mis- 
ksthbone  place  Loudoi.V  ,,  the  public. -92  Wlgmore  street,  Cavendish 

^olounnerT  ’  '  square  (late  6  Edwards  street.  Portman  square). 


BOXES  of  MOIST 

15s  Oval- Pocket 

fitted  Tho  ^  fit®  Porte-Couleur,  10s.  6d. 

Lists 

^  "I^SOR  and  NEWTON, 

London;  and  all  Local 


I  preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in 
close  imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mis¬ 
lead  the  public.— 92  Wigmore  street,  Cavendish 
square  (late  6  Edwards  street,  Portman  square), 
and  18  I'rinity-street,  London,  E.C. 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE.-CAUTION. 

— The  admirers  of  this  celebrated  Bauce  are 
particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  Bottle, 
prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  the 
label  used  so  many  years,  signed 

EHzabeth  Lazentty. 


PURE  AERATED  WATERS. 
ELLIS’S  RUTHIN  WATERS, 

Soda,  Potass,  Seltzer,  Lemonade,  Lithia,  and  for 
GOUT,  Lithia  and  Potass. 

COR*  8  B-tANDED.  “R.  ELLIS  and  SON, 
RUTHIN,”  and  every  label  bears  their  trade 
mark.  Sold  everywhere,  and  Wholesale  of  R. 
ELLIS  and  SON,  Ruthin,  North  Wales.  London 
Agents:— W.  BEST  and  SONS,  Henrietta-street, 
Cavendish-square. 


alterative  draught,  and  from  Its  special  action  on 
food  during  the  process  of  digestion  and  assimila¬ 
tion  Is  peculiarly  suitable  for  invalids.  Price  4s. 
per  dozen  half- pints. 

Laboratory,  86  Long-acre,  and  all  Druggists. 


OS  LEE’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS 

CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 

CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 
Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 

LONDON — Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford  street,  W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms, 
Broad-street.  Established  1807. 

FRAMPTON’S  PILL  OF  HEALTH. 

^HIS  excellent  Family  Medicine  in 
-L.  the  most  effective  remedy  for  indigestion, 
bilious  and  liver  complaints,  loss  of  app^te, 
drowsiness,  giddineie,  spasms,  and  all  disorders 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels ;  or,  where  an  occa¬ 
sional  aperient  is  required,  nothing  can  be  better 
I  adapted. 

For  FEMALES,  these  Pills  are  truly  excellent, 
removing  all  obstructions,  the  distressing  head¬ 
ache  so  very  prevalent  with  the  sex,  depression 
of  spirits,  dulness  of  sight,  nervous  affections, 
blotches,  pimples,  and  sallowneas  of  the  skin,  mod 
give  a  healthy  bloom  to  the  complexion. 

Obtained  through  any  Chemist  or  Medicine 
Vendor,  la.  l^d.  and  2s.  9d.  per  box. 

BLAIR’S  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATIC  PILLS. 

^HIS  preparation  is  one  of  the  benefits 
-L  which  the  science  of  modem  chemistry  has 
conferred  upon  mankind;  for,  during  the  first 
twenty  years  of  the  present  century,  to  speak  of 
a  cure  for  the  Gout  was  considerea  a  romance ; 
but  now  the  efficacy  and  safety  of  this  medicine  ia 
so  fully  demonstrated,  by  unsolicited  testlmoniala 
fh>m  persons  in  every  rank  of  life,  that  public 
opinion  proclaims  this  os  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  discoveries  of  the  present  age. 

These  Pills  require  no  restraint  (ff  diet  or  con¬ 
finement  during  their  use,  and  are  certain  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  disease  attacking  any  vital  part. 

Obtained  through  any  Chemist  or  Medicine 
Vendor,  la  l^d.  and  2a  9d.  per  box. 

GH.  JONES,  the  Practical  Working 
•  Dentist,  cenifled  by  Diploma  Doctor  of 
I^ntal  Sunrery,  operates  with  Nitrous  Oxide,  and 
emphatically  guarantees  perfect  freedom  from 
pain  in  the  extraction  of  Teeth  or  Stumps ;  this 
need  not  be  done  unless  desired,  as  by  his  painless 
and  self-adh'  sive  system  of  fixing  Arafiolal  Teeth 
extraction  is  obviated.  G.  H.  J.  beiiig  the  actual 
maker  supplies  the  very  best  description  of  teeth 
at  prices  generally  paid  for  the  moet  inferior. 
Sets  from  One  to  ten  Guineas.  Free  Consulta¬ 
tion  Daily  at  67  Great  Russell-street,  opposite 
British  Museum.  Factory,  Gilbert-street,  Blooms¬ 
bury. 

N.B.— In  the  press,  ‘Dentistry;  its  Use  and 
Abuse.’  By  G.  H.  JONES. 

HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  and 

PILLS  are  an  infallible  remedy  for  bad 
legs,  and  all  kinds  of  wounds.  The  surprising 
sale  of  these  invaluable  medicines  in  every  part 
of  the  civilised  world  is  the  most  convincing 
proof  of  their  efficacy,  of  which,  were  further 
proof  required,  the  long  list  of  voluntary  teati- 
monials  received  iVom  grateful  patients  in  all 
quarters  of  the  globe  would  amply  supply  it. 
They  speedily  cure  bod  legs,  old  wounds,  scrofula, 
and  all  diseaoea  of  the  akin.  Thoaoanda  of  persona 
who  had  long  and  severely  suffered  from  these 
dreadful  maladies  have  been  cured  by  these 
medicaments  after  every  other  mears  bad  failed ; 
and  it  is  a  fact,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  there  is  no 
case,  however  obstinate  or  however  long-standing, 
which  they  fail  to  relieve. 
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In  2  rols.,  crown  8to,  18«., 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  THOMAS 
’  CHATTERTON. 

EDITED  Bl"  THE  EEV.  "W.  W.  SICE.A.T, 

Late  Fellow  of  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge. 

Inclading  the  acknowledged  Poems  and  Satires,  the  Rowley  Poems,  with  an  Essay 
proving  their  Authorship,  a  Memoir  of  the  Poet,  and  Selections  from  his 
Prose  Writings. 

The  special  feature  of  this  edition  is  that  the  “  Rowley  Poems  ”  are  now  presented 
in  such  a  form  that  their  real  and  undoubted  poetical  merit  may  be  appreciated  by 
readers  to  whom  the  pseudo-antique  spelling  and  affected  archaisms  have  hitherto 
rendered  them  quite  unintelligible. 

In  6  vols.,  price  la  6d.  each. 

THE 

POETICAL  WORKS  OF  GEOFFREY  CHAUCER. 

ALDINE  EDITION. 

EDITED  BY  BICHA-BD  HOBBIS, 

With  Memoir  by  Sir  HAEEIS  NICOLAS. 

The  following  volumes  are  also  published  in  the  Aldine  Edition  of  the  British  Poets,  price  is.  Cd.  each, 


GOLDSMITH. 

BURNS.  3  vols. 

GRAY. 

MILTON.  3  vols. 

DUYDEN.  6  vols. 
COLLINS. 

YOUNG.  2  vols. 

COWPER.  2  vols. 
FALCONER. 

SHAKESPEARE’S  POEMS. 
AKENSIDE. 


SURREY. 

PRIOR.  2  vols. 
KIRKE  WHITE. 
WYArr. 

POPE.  3  vols. 
BEATTIE. 

CHURCHILL.  2  vols. 
SPENSER.  6  vols. 
PARNELL. 
THOMPSON.  2  vols, 
CHAUCER. 


London :  BELL  and  DALDY,  York-street,  Covent-garden. 


ATORTH  BRITISH  and  MERCAN- 

JL^  TILE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 
(Established  1809.) 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  and  Special  Acts 
of  Parliament. 

CAPITAL,  TWO  MILLIONS. 
Accumulated  Life  Funds  .  .  £2,146,250  2  1 1 

Fire  Reserve  Fund  .  .  .  553,803  6  8 

DIRECTORS • 

JOHN  WHITE  CATER,  Esq.,  Chairman. 
C11A8.  MORRISON,  Esq.,  Deputy  Chairman. 


P.  Du  I’re  Grenfell,  Esq. 
A.  Klockmann,  Esq. 

E.  Cohen,  Esq. 

J.  S.  Morgan,  Esq. 

Baron  J.  H.  W.  De 
Schroeder. 

Lord  Lawrence  of  the  I 


Jas.  Du  Buisson,  Esq. 
George  Young,  Esq. 
Riciiard  Brandt,  Esq. 
I'hilip  C.  Cavan,  Esq. 
George  G.  Nicol,  Es«i. 

,  Richard  Baring,  Esq. 
'uujaub,  K.C.B.,  G.S.l. 


IMPERIAL 

COMPANY. 


FIRE  INSURANCE 

Established  1803. 


1  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.,  and  16  and  17  Pall- 
maU,  S.W. 

Capital,  £l,600,00a  Paid-up  and  Invested, 
£700.000. 

JAMES  HOLLAND,  Superintendent. 


JESUS  the  MESSIAH.  — “If  this 

t/  counsel  or  this  work  be  of  men,  it  will  come 
to  nought :  but.  if  it  be  of  God,  ye  cannot  over- 
j  throw  It :  lest  haply  ye  be  found  even  to  fight 
against  God.”— Acts  v,  38-39.  Crown  8vo, 
pp.  viii— 310,  cloth,  lOs.  6d. 

I  London:  TRUBNER  and  CO.,  8  and  60  Pater¬ 
noster-row. 


Manager  in  London— G.  F.  BURNETT. 

Manager  of  Life  Department — J.  OWEN. 

Secretary— F.  W.  LANCE. 

General  Manager— DAVID  SMITH. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  principles  on  which  this  Company  was 
founded,  and  on  whic'i  it  continues  to  act.  com¬ 
bine  the  system  of  Mutual  Assurance  with  the 
safety  of  a  large  protecting  Capital  and  Accumu¬ 
lated  Funds,  and  thus  afford  all  the  facilities  and 
advantages  which  can  prudently  be  offered  by  any 
Life  Assurance  Office.  Under  these  principles 
the  business  of  the  Company  continues  rapidly  to 
increase. 

Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  Whole  Profits  is  divided 
among  tile  Assured  on  the  Participating  Scale. 

The  Profits  are  divided  every  five  years.  Next 
Division,  3lBt  December,  1876. 

I’olicies  indisputable  after  five  years. 

Annuities  of  all  kinds  are  granted,  and  the 
Rates  fixed  on  the  most  favourable  terms. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Property  of  every  description,  at  Home  and 
Abroad,  insured  at  the  most  moderate  Kates. 

I'hc  Net  Premiums  for  18(i9  amounted  to 
£505,42i>. 

Prospectuses  and  every  information  can  be 
obtain^  at  the 

CHIEF  OFFICES. 

London — 61  Tbreadncedle- street.  (E.C.) 

West  End  UtBce — 8  Waterloo-placc.  (S.W.) 

Edinburgh— 64  IMnces-street. 


Crown  8vo,  Is. ;  by  post.  Is.  Id., 

Dr  KENNION’S  OBSERVATIONS 

on  the  MINERAL  SPRINGS  of  HARRO¬ 
GATE.  Ninth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 


By  ADAM  BEALEY, 
F.R.C.P.  Lond 


M.A.,  M.D.,  Cantab., 


London :  J.  and  A.  CHURCHILL, 
gate:  THOMAS  HOLLINS. 


Harro- 


Ij^RENCH  REFORMED 

-i-’  PROTESTANT  CHURCH.— Pasteur, 
ATHANASE  COQUEKELS.  Four  Sermons  in 
English.  Cloth,  gilt  lettered.  Is.  6d. 


LONGMAN  and  CO.,  Patemoster-row. 
BRACE,  178  Strand,  W.C, 
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HURST  &  BLACKETT'S 

NEW  WORKS. 

RECOLLECTIONS  of  SOCIETY  in 

FRANCE  and  ENGLAND  Bt 
CLEMENTINA  DAVIES.  2  vol?f2l8^*^^ 
“  A  book  worth  reading.”— Examiner!’ 

‘‘  This  book  will  prove  an  amuslna  coinn.i,u- 

Dawes’s  work  wilf  proII*dSly  fnterStta^^Aj 
a  book  of  anecdotes  the  volumes  will  be 
with  avidlty.”-Court  Journal. 

MODERN  TURKEY.  By  J.  lewis 

‘  FARLEY,  Consul  of  the  Sublime  Porte  at 
Bristol  Second  Edition,  8to,  Its.  ” 

HISTORY  of  WILLIAM  PENN 

Founder  of  Pennsylvania.  Bv  W  ttipp* 
WORTH  DIXON.  New  LIbir/ Edition 
Re-written.  8vo,  with  Portrait,  12i.  ’ 

THE  NEW  NOVELS. 

JANET’S  CHOICE.  By  Mary 

CHARLOTTE  PHILLPOTTS,  Author  of 
‘  M  aggie 's  S  ecret,’  8k  .  3  vols. 

to  that  pattern 
le  most  nnished 


"A  delightful  story, 
of  which  Miss  Austen  was 
illustrator.”— Messenger. 

WRAYFORD’S  WARD,  and  other 

Tales.  By  F.  W.  ROBINSON,  Author  of 
'  Grandmother’s  Money,’  &c.  3  vols. 


J^HE  LONDON  INVESTMENT 

-I-  CIRCUI.AR  for  August.  Now  ready  (post 
free).  Containing  a  carefully  selected  List  of 
Securities  for  Investment, paying  5  to  20  per  cent. 
Messrs  JONES  and  TALLENTIRE,  BntUb  and 
Foreign  Stock  and  Share  Dealers,  20  Cliange-alley, 
Cornhill,  London,  E.C. 

Bankers — London  and  County  Bank. 


OFF  PARADE.  By  Stephen  J. 

MacKenka,  late  28th  Regiment.  3  voli, 
*‘We  have  read  ‘Off  Parade*  through  with 
considerable  pleasure.”— Atheiiwum. 

”  This  book  teems  with  interest.  It  is  a  novel 
which  will  be  read  alike  with  pleasure  and  profit 
in  canap  or  in  quarters.”— United  Service  Mag. 

FIRST  in  the  FIELD.  By  the 

Author  of  *  Recommended  to  Mercy.’  3  volt. 
”  A  novel  of  considerable  ability.  The  plot  is 
full  of  strong  situations.”— Athencum. 

CHEAP  EDITION  of  HANNAH. 

By  the  Author  of  ‘  John  Halifax.*  Fonnine 
the  new  volume  of  HURST  &  BLACKETT’S 
STANDARD  LIBRARY.  5s.,  bound 

CHOICE  WORKS  OF  FICTION 
FOR  THE  RECESS. 

BENTLEY’S  FAVOUEITE 

NOVELS. 

Price  Six  Shillings  each. 

OUGHT  WE  TO  VISIT  HER?  Bj  Mrs 
RED^A^**A  ROSE  IS  SHE.  Bj  Rhoda 

Broughton.  ^ 

EAST  LYN  NE.  By  Mrs  Henry  Wood. 
THE  INITIALS.  By  the  Baronesi 

LADYBIRD.  By  the  Lady  Georgians 

LORD  OAK  BURN’S  DAUGHTERS.  By 

THE”THRBiE^LEBKS.  By  Anthony 

THE^^HANNINGS.  By  Mrs  Henry 

MRS^HALLIBURTON’S  TROUBLES. 

COmTeTII^UP  AS  A  FLOWER.  By 

quits!''  ^“fhe^Author  of  * 

BESSY  RANE.  Bv  Mrs  Heniy  Woo 
VERNER’S  PRIDE.  By  the  Same. 
ROLAND  YORKE.  ‘he  Same. 
LADY  ADELAIDE’S  OATH.  By  tne 

RfcHARD  BENTLEY  and  SON,  New  Bor- 

lington-street.  _ _ — - ^ 

TO  INVESTORS. 

Now  ready,  6d.  per  copy ;  or 

T  AVINGTON  &  PENNINGTONS 

Ij  MONTHLY  ^tECORD  oj 
MENTS;  conUining  an  exba“8tiv« 
the  British  and  Foreign  of 

Money  Markets,  &c..  with  an  enuineniiHJJ^ 
Investments  paying  from  to  P  44 

G.  LAVINGTON  and  A. 
Threadneedle-street,  London, 
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